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Important  Areas  for 

Instructional  Improvement 

O.  L.  DAVIS,  JR. 

Associate  Director,  Fifth  Year  Program,  School  of  Education 


University  of  North  Carolina, 

Evidence  from  many  sources  is  help¬ 
ful  to  teachers  as  they  work  with  pupils. 
Studies  dealing  with  problems  in  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  and  philosophy  pro¬ 
vide  insight  into  pupil  behavior  and 
learning.  For  example,  studies  of  level 
of  aspiration  indicate  the  effects  of  in¬ 
accurate  goal-setting  on  performance. 
Such  information  aids  in  guiding  pupils’ 
work  on  an  arithmetic  lesson  as  well  as 
on  a  class  mural. 

Similarly,  inquiries  into  social  class 
in  American  society  demonstrate  the 
varied  influences  of  people’s  values.  Un¬ 
derstanding  these  variations  among 
groups  helps  to  explain,  for  instance, 
differences  in  pupils’  motivations  for 
schooling.  This  evidence  in  turn  sug¬ 
gests  multiple  approaches  as  desirable  in 
dealing  with  these  differences. 

Much  research  done  in  education’s 
related  disciplines  is  ultimately  useful 
in  teaching.  Some  is  theoretical;  some 
is  done  to  satisfy  curiosity;  some  is  done 
to  investigate  “hunches”  of  the  research¬ 
er.  Practicing  teachers  use  new-found 
information  as  it  is  relevant  and  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  tasks  of  guiding  classroom 
learning.  This  evidence  can  provide  a 
sounder  basis  for  the  decisions  they 
must  make. 

Yet,  teachers  need  not  rely  solely  on 
such  a  tenuous  supply  of  research  find¬ 
ings  gained  from  other  Bolds.  Problems 
of  classroom  learning  and  teaching  may 


Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

be  studied  directly.  The  obtained  results 
may  be  applied  without  prolonged  delay. 
Too,  teachers  themselves  may  engage 
actively  in  the  research  process.  There¬ 
by,  the  available  fund  of  substantive 
knowledge  about  classroom  learning  and 
teaching  may  be  enlarged  and  the  re¬ 
sults  may  become  quickly  operative  in 
classrooms. 

The  many  problems  of  teaching  may 
be  grouped  conveniently  into  four  cat¬ 
egories.  This  classification,  while  ar¬ 
bitrary,  does  emphasize  the  instruction¬ 
al  aspects  of  the  teaching  role. 

1.  What  information,  skills,  under¬ 
standings,  and  attitudes  do  children 
possess? 

2.  What  and  how  can  children 
learn  information,  skills,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  attitudes? 

3.  What  do  teachers  do  to  help  pu¬ 
pils  learn? 

4.  How  can  teachers  become  more 
effective  in  helping  pupils  learn? 

What  Do  Children  Know? 

In  recent  years,  the  validity  of  some 
evidence  about  what  children  know  has 
been  questioned.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  as  times  change,  so  does  chil¬ 
dren’s  information  change.  Teachers 
recognize,  for  example,  the  impact  on 
children  of  television,  travel,  and  con¬ 
tact  with  other  peoples.  They  believe 
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that  today’s  children  know  more  about 
different  things  than  did  pupils  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  However,  little  research  docu¬ 
ments  what  today’s  children  know, 
what  understandings  they  have,  and 
what  skills  and  attitudes  they  possess. 

Much  of  the  present  body  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  is  concerned  with  the 
“status”  of  children’s  information,  skills, 
and  attitudes  and  children’s  “capacity” 
to  learn.  Such  research  is  directly  useful 
to  teachers  in  assessing  w'here  pupils 
are  prior  to  teaching.  The  evidence  is 
usable  if,  in  fact,  it  is  valid. 

Working  with  children  in  a  class¬ 
room  helps  teachers  to  find  out  what  pu¬ 
pils  know.  Tests,  inventories,  and  rec¬ 
ords  are  also  useful.  Knowing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  age  groups  is  often  a  point 
of  departure  in  planning  learning  activ¬ 
ities  for  pupils.  Additional  evidence  is 
needed  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  information,  skills,  understandings, 
and  attitudes  possessed  by  today’s  boys 
and  girls. 

What  Can  Children  Learn? 

What  children  know  is  important 
data.  It  provides  a  base-line  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  By  itself,  however,  it  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  on  the  more  important 
educational  question:  Can  children 
learn  more,  and  if  so,  when?  The  teach¬ 
ing  task  is  not  to  keep  learners  where 
they  are;  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  change 
them  in  fundamental  ways,  that  is,  to 
teach  them. 

For  example,  research  indicates  that 
an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  idea 
of  historical  time  is  held  by  young  chil¬ 


dren,  adolescents,  and  many  adults.  Un¬ 
derstandings  of  chronology  have  been 
found  to  increase  slowly.  On  such  evi¬ 
dence,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  systematic  instruction  in  chronol¬ 
ogy  should  be  deferred  until  the  sixth 
grade. 

This  proposal,  widely  followed  for  a 
number  of  years,  rests  on  evidence 
about  w'hat  children  know,  not  about 
what  they  can  learn.  Legitimate  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  raised  about  the  proposal. 
Can  sixth-graders  learn  chronology? 
Why  not  wait  until  the  high  school  years 
to  begin  teaching  chronology?  Can  ver\' 
young  children  develop  a  sense  of  his¬ 
torical  time?  Such  questions  embody 
awareness  of  the  status  of  children’s 
knowledge,  but  they  are  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  changing  that  status. 

The  results  of  a  recent  study  indi¬ 
cate  that  sixth-graders,  in  fact,  can 
profit  from  instruction  about  chronol¬ 
ogy.^  The  limitations  to  learning  these 
ideas  apparently  were  not  the  children. 
This  evidence  stimulates  inquiry  about 
teaching  chronology  to  younger  chil¬ 
dren.  Can  fourth-graders  learn  about 
historical  time?  How  much  about  chro¬ 
nology’  can  first-graders  learn?  Defer¬ 
ment  is  a  proper  instructional  procedure 
if  it  is  warranted  by  pr.  per  evidence. 

With  respect  to  chronology,  earlier 
research  was  not  inaccurate.  Children 
still  have  incomplete  understandings  of 
these  ideas.  Simply,  previous  research 
was  used  in  an  inappropriate  manner. 
To  make  better  instructional  decisions, 
evidence  about  what  children  can  learn 
is  necessary.* 

Much  research  is  needed  about  what 


1.  Val  E.  Arnsdorf,  “An  Investigation  of  the  Teaching  of  Chronology  in  the  Sixth 
Grade,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  29,  No.  3  (March,  1961),  307-313. 

2.  For  an  expansion  of  this  position,  see  O.  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  “Children  Can  Learn  Com¬ 
plex  Concepts,”  Educational  Leadership,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  3  (December,  1959),  170-175. 
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children  can  learn.  Also  important  is 
evidence  about  how  they  can  learn.  Can 
children  learn  cooperation?  How?  In 
what  type  of  classroom  climate?  Can 
children  learn  to  differentiate  between 
the  content  and  structure  of  different 
communications’  media?  Can  they 
learn  about  chemical  bonds,  symbolism 
in  literature,  problem  solving,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  number  systems?  When  can 
they  learn  such  ideas?  Under  what  con¬ 
ditions  can  such  ideas  be  learned  by 
children? 

Hopefully,  research  on  such  questions 
will  be  as  precise  as  possible.®  Generally 
accepted  is  the  belief  that  differences 
between  individual  learners  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Much  previous  research,  however, 
has  ignored  or  obscured  individual  vari¬ 
ation.  For  example,  many  studies  com¬ 
paring  different  methods  of  teaching 
have  found  no  significant  differences 
between  the  methods  employed.  Such 
research  usually  has  not  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  the  predictably  different  reactions 
of  individual  learners  to  tbe  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  purpose  of  research,  thus,  is  not 
to  accumulate  evidence  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  learn  something  in  a  best  way. 
Rather,  it  should  be  to  provide  evidence 
that  children  with  certain  characteristics 
(e.g.,  intelligence,  social-class  back¬ 
ground,  attitudes,  etc.)  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  better  under  some  conditions  than 
under  others.  Also,  it  should  indicate 
which  children  do  not  profit  as  much  or 
do  not  change  at  all  under  which  con¬ 
ditions.  Only  with  this  more  precise  evi¬ 
dence  will  teachers  be  better  able  to 
diagnose  learning  problems  and  pre¬ 
scribe  appropriate  educational  "treat¬ 
ments”  for  these  problems. 


What  Do  Teachers  Do? 

An  important  research  strategy  for 
improving  instruction  is  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  description  of  what  teachers  do 
in  their  teaching.  Research  on  teaching 
is  not  done  to  classify  or  to  rate  teach¬ 
ers.  Teaching  is  studied  in  order  to  gain 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  things 
teachers  do  and  say  that  affect  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  key  element  of  needed  research 
about  teaching  is  concentration  on 
teachers’  behaviors  in  terms  of  eliciting 
certain  specified  kinds  of  pupil  respon¬ 
ses  and  behaviors.  In  this  regard,  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  lectures  or  to  the  specific  con¬ 
tent  of  the  lecture.  The  concern  is  with 
the  process  of  the  teacher’s  lecturing, 
that  is,  the  kinds  of  statements  he 
makes,  the  kinds  of  actiom  he  takes,  and 
the  varieties  of  responses  engendered 
from  the  pupils.  This  strategy  addition¬ 
ally  focuses  on  the  intent  of  statements 
as  well  as  their  content  and  on  the  non¬ 
verbal  as  well  as  the  verbal  expressions 
of  the  teacher. 

This  type  of  research  requires  teach¬ 
ing  to  be  observed  and  recorded. 
Trained  observers,  tape-recorders,  and 
television  cameras  have  been  used  in 
classrooms  to  gather  appropriate  data. 
Specific  behaviors  are  noted,  not  rated. 
In  the  observation  and  recording  phase 
of  the  research,  no  value  judgments  are 
attached  to  teachers’  actions.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  observation  indicates  only  which 
behaviors  were  observed  and,  if  desired 
by  the  researcher,  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence.  After  the  lessons  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  data  is  available  for  analysis 
away  from  the  classroom. 


3.  R.  Darrell  Bock,  “New  Opportunities  for  Educational  Research,”  The  High  School 
Journal,  Vol.  44,  No.  6  (March,  1961),  221-224. 
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Several  researchers  are  engaged  in 
such  studies  of  teaching/  Additional 
attention  to  this  research  area  is  needed. 
The  evidence  obtained  from  studies  of 
teaching  is  essential.  It  provides  the 
basis  for  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
theory  of  teaching  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  programs  of  teacher 
preparation. 

How  To  Become  More  Effective 

The  purpose  of  in-service  education 
programs  is  to  help  teachers  increase 
their  effectiveness.  Grade-level  meet¬ 
ings,  workshops,  travel,  action-research 
projects,  and  reading  are  recognized  as 
useful  in  these  programs.  Not  all  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  react  in  similar  ways. 

The  following  scene  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Two  teachers  are  leaving  a  day¬ 
long  workshop.  Both  are  tired.  One  talks 
enthusiastically  to  her  colleague  about 
her  new  ideas  and  the  tentative  plans 
she  has  made.  The  other  teacher  shakes 
her  head  and  wonders  aloud  why  she 
stayed  throughout  the  sessions.  In  one 
teacher’s  lessons,  there  will  be  new  con¬ 
cepts,  new  procedures,  and  new  devices 
in  use  during  the  next  weeks.  The  other 
teacher’s  lessons  probably  will  reveal 
nothing  gained  from  the  workshop. 


Why  did  these  teachers  react  so  dif¬ 
ferently  to  the  workshop?  Could  their 
responses  have  been  predicted?  What 
alternate  in-service  procedureCs)  might 
have  produced  responsiveness  rather 
than  apathy  and  boredom? 

Teachers  have  too  much  to  plan  for 
and  to  do  to  waste  their  time  in  non¬ 
productive  endeavors.  Improvement  of 
the  workshop  technique  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  and  may  result  in  even  more  stim¬ 
ulating  programs — for  some  teachers. 
But  teachers  are  individuals,  too,  and 
they  do  not  react  alike.  The  question, 
then,  is  an  imperative  one:  how  can 
teachers  become  more  effective?  Woe¬ 
fully  inadequate  to  indicate  possible  an¬ 
swers  is  the  present  fund  of  research 
evidence.  Obviously,  no  best  procedure 
has  been  devised,  or  is  likely  to  be  for¬ 
mulated,  that  will  be  profitable  to  all. 

Given  this  situation,  the  direction  for 
research  is  clear:  Which  teachers  re¬ 
spond  most  favorably  to  which  kinds  of 
programs?  Illustrative  of  the  research 
needed  is  a  study  by  Bowers  and  Soar.® 

Teachers  in  one  experimental  group 
participated  in  a  three-week  human  re¬ 
lations  training  program.  The  purpose 
of  the  training  was  to  make  the  teachers 
more  sensitive  to  others  in  their  work 
with  groups.  'The  results,  while  predict- 


4.  Among  reports  of  research  on  teaching  are  the  following: 

Marie  Hughes  et  al.  Development  of  the  Means  for  the  Assessment  of  the  Quality  of 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  Final  Report,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Project  No.  353. 
Salt  Lake  City:  University  of  Utah,  1959. 

Ned  A.  Flanders.  Teacher  Influence,  Pupil  Attitudes,  and  Achievement.  Final  Report, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  397.  Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota,  1960. 

B.  O.  Smith.  A  Study  of  the  Logic  of  Teaching.  Urbana:  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  1960. 

Additional  studies  are  summarized  in  Norman  D.  Bowers,  “Meaningful  Learning  and 
Retention:  Instructional  Material  and  Task  Variables,"  Chapter  7,  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  Vol.  31,  No.  5  (December,  1961). 

5.  Norman  D.  Bowers  and  Robert  S.  Soar.  Studies  in  Human  Relations  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing-Learning  Process.  V.  Final  Report;  Evaluation  of  Laboratory  Human  Relations  Train¬ 
ing  for  Classroom  Teachers.  Chapel  Hill  and  Columbia:  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
University  of  ^uth  Carolina,  1961. 
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able  in  general,  were  nonetheless  star¬ 
tling.  In  brief,  some  teachers  with  cer¬ 
tain  personality  characteristics  profited 
significantly  from  the  training  program. 
For  other  teachers  with  diflFerent  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics,  the  training  ap¬ 
parently  was  of  no  observable  benefit.  In 
fact,  for  some,  their  effectiveness  as 
group  members  deteriorated  as  a  result 
of  the  program! 

Evidence  from  the  Bowers  and  Soar 
study  can  be  used  to  predict  which 
teachers  may  profit  from  sensitivity 
training  of  this  type  and  which  teachers 
should  not  be  involved  in  this  kind  of 
program.  Teachers  who  do  not  respond 
to  these  procedures  may  well  react  fa¬ 
vorably  to  others.  "Guessing”  or  formu¬ 
lating  a  single  plan  for  teacher  improve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  justified.  Research  evi¬ 
dence  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
bases  for  judgment. 

Appropriate  Next  Steps 

These  four  research  areas  provide  a 
basis  for  instructional  improvement.  As 


such,  studies  may  be  planned  by  all 
school  personnel  concerned  with  teach¬ 
ing.  Some  specific  next  steps  would  in¬ 
clude  : 

1 .  Keeping  up  with  research  devel¬ 
opments 

2.  Translating  research  results  into 
teaching  practices 

3.  Encouraging  others  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  to  "try-out” 

4.  Engaging  in  serious  study  of 
local  instructional  problems 

5.  Conducting  cooperative  action 
research  on  locally  identified  in¬ 
structional  problems* 

6.  Inviting  researchers  from  nearby 
colleges  and  universities  to  study 
learning  and  teaching  in  local 
classrooms 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  All  con¬ 
cerned  with  improved  instruction  can 
participate. 

Significant  improvement  in  instruc¬ 
tion  will  ensue  only  as  instructional 
problems  are  adequately  researched. 
Then,  sound  evidence  will  be  available 
with  which  to  make  wise  decisions. 


6.  A  vast  body  of  literature  treats  the  methods  of  action  research.  Two  usable  sources 
are:  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA.  Research  for  Curricu¬ 
lum  Improvement.  1957  Yearbook.  Washington,  D.C.:  the  Association,  1957;  Fr^  P.  Barnes 
and  Associates.  Practical  Research  Projects.  Illinois  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development,  1960.  ; 


Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?  It  is  to  be  something  very 
different  from  the  man  of  to-day.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet  streaming 
from  the  waters  of  baptism;  it  is  to  believe  in  love,  to  believe  in  love¬ 
liness,  to  believe  in  belief;  it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  elves  can  reach 
to  whisper  in  your  ear;  it  is  to  turn  pumpkins  into  coadies  and  mice 
into  horses,  lowness  into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for 
each  child  has  its  fairy  godmother  in  its  soul. 

— Francis  Thompson,  Shelley 


Nothing  ever  succeeds  which  exuberant  spirits  have  not  helped  to 
produce. 

— Nietzsche,  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols 


Leadership  in  Instructional 

Improvement 

CURTIS  PAUL  RAMSEY 

Associate  Director,  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

-A.LMOST  everybody  is  interested  in  tion,  much  of  it  has  fruitful  implica- 
leadership,  since  all  of  us  are  subject  to  tions  for  leadership  in  education, 
the  influences  of  leadership — whether 

good  or  bad.  Adequate  leadership  for  in-  Are  Leaders  Made  or  Born? 

structional  improvement  is  of  major  con¬ 
cern  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  inter-  A  lively  controversy  has  raged  for 
ested  in  schools  and  the  teaching  pro-  centuries  on  the  sources  of  leadership 
fession.  characteristics.  For  more  than  a  thou- 

Who  leads,  then,  for  instructional  sand  years  the  philosophy  existed  that 
improvements?  W^hat  are  the  conditions  certain  men  were  born  to  be  great  lead- 
of  their  effectiveness?  How  may  their  ers.  Closely  allied  with  this  view  was 
efforts  be  improved?  A  very  large  body  the  idea  that  leadership  was  divinely 
of  research  evidence  and  philosophical  endowed  and  fostered.  Of  course,  it  was 
writing  exists  on  the  general  subject  of  mainly  the  entrenched  hereditary  rulers 
leadership.  Leadership  is  a  topic  with  who  supported  this  view, 
popular  appeal.  But,  as  with  love  and  It  is  true  that  many  leaders,  especial- 
beauU',  men  are  bound  to  possess  a  wide  ly  political,  are  somewhat  superior  in 
variety  of  definitions  for  leadership,  most  physical  aspects  over  their  follow- 
Many  misconceptions  regarding  leader-  ers.  Yet  it  is  the  exercise  of  certain  char-^ 
ship  have  been  perpetuated  down  acteristics  which  persuades  the  followers 
through  the  ages — in  several  instances,  to  elect  the  leaders.  Recent  research  evi- 
with  the  active  support  and  connivance  dence  clearly  shows  that  leadership  is 
of  the  leaders.  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  specific 

The  demand  for  rapid  expansion  of  situation.  As  conditions  change,  and  the 
military  leadership  during  World  War  group  has  new  needs,  others  may  be 
II  produced  the  impetus  for  the  great  chosen  to  lead  because  of  different  char- 
amount  of  research  into  leadership,  acteristics,  skills,  and  competencies,  or 
While  the  results  of  some  of  this  re-  for  knowledge  relevant  to  the  group’s 
search  are  specific  to  the  military  situa-  task  at  hand.^ 

1.  Two  recent  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  research  related  to  leadership  are:  Curtis 
Paul  Ramsey,  Some  Implications  of  Leadership  Studies  and  Management  Development  Proj¬ 
ects  for  a  Program  of  Preparation  for  the  Elementary  School  Principalship.  Unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  Grorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Peabody  Contribution  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  Second  Series,  No.  569,  1959;  and  C.  G.  Browne  and  Thomas  C.  Cohn,  editors.  The 
Study  of  Leadership.  Danville,  Illinois:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc.,  1958. 
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Leadership  Exists  on  Two  Levels 

In  the  United  States  we  have  many 
kinds  of  organizations.  Some  of  these 
are  voluntary  groups,  and  others  are 
legal  structures.  The  legal  ones  general¬ 
ly  develop  a  continuing  pattern  of  lead¬ 
ership  which  we  call  a  bureaucracy. 
And  all  large  organizations  with  paid 
professional  leadership  have  it — govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  large  businesses,  labor  unions, 
and  all  the  larger  school  systems. 

Formal  leadership.  Leadership  in 
such  formal  groups  is  chosen  by  high- 
ranking  officials  within  the  organization; 
hence,  such  newly  chosen  leaders  have 
a  leadership  position  to  which  they 
have  been  legally  and  formally  assigned. 
These  new  leaders  obviously  owe  their 
primary  allegiance  to  their  superior  of¬ 
ficers,  and  not  to  the  subordinates 
whom  they  “lead.”  Such  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  average  school  principal,  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary.  He  may  have  been 
chosen  for  administrative  or  managerial 
characteristics  considered  highly  impor¬ 
tant  by  his  superiors.  But  teachers  under 
his  supervision  may  desperately  want  an 
instructional  leader  with  totally  differ¬ 
ent  quahties. 

Informal  leadership.  In  the  average 
school,  therefore,  informal  leadership 
springs  up  within  the  faculty  as  the 
teachers  gravitate  toward  persons  who 
have  S{)ecific  curricular  competencies  or 
teaching  skills  which  they  admire.  And 
the  insensitive  principal  (or  supervisor) 
may  be  furious.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
“rebellion  in  the  ranks,”  that  certain 
devious  faculty  members  are  trying  to 
erode  his  authority  and  deny  his  leader¬ 
ship.  Every  organization  has  formal  and 
informal  leadership;  the  wise  instruc¬ 
tional  leader  knows  this  and  mobilizes 


such  leadership  ability  and  skills  for  the 
common  good. 

Leadership  Is  Multiple 

As  suggested  above,  leadership  in  the 
schools  exists  on  two  levels — formal  and 
informal.  Informal  leadership  is  not  a 
static  pattern.  Miss  Jones  may  be  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  faculty  at 
pageant  time  because  of  her  dem¬ 
onstrated  skill  and  competence  in  or¬ 
ganizing,  coordinating,  and  directing 
children  for  best  dramatic  effect.  She 
may  not  even  be  the  music  teacher. 

During  in-service  curriculum  study 
activities,  the  group  may  silently  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  leadership  role  of  Mr. 
Brown.  The  breadth  of  his  knowledge  in 
curriculum  areas,  and  his  congenial 
manner  in  working  with  his  colleagues 
may  be  just  the  qualities  the  group 
senses  are  needed  for  adequate  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  task  facing  them  now. 
(Brown  might  have  been  an  utter  fail¬ 
ure  if  he  had  tried  to  direct  the  operetta; 
and  Miss  Jones  might  be  hopelessly  lost 
in  trying  to  organize  the  faculty  for 
fruitful  curriculum  study.)  During 
other  times,  as  the  group  faces  other 
tasks  and  has  other  needs,  informal 
leadership  will  emerge  to  perform  its 
role,  and  then  subside  into  the  faculty 
group.  Leadership  in  any  large  organi¬ 
zation  is  multiple. 

Conflicting  Demands 

The  role  of  leadefrs,  and  of  education¬ 
al  leaders  in  particular,  is  made  more 
difficult  because  of  so  many  conflicting 
demands  for  their  services.  One  classic 
series  of  research  has  shown  that  the 
average  educational  leader  (superin¬ 
tendent,  principal,  or  supervisor)  is 
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called  upon  for  functions  along  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  and  axnpeting  dimen¬ 
sions.  Halpin  calls  these  constellations 
of  leadership  behavior  “Initiating  Struc¬ 
ture”  and  “Consideration.”* 

The  school  principal,  for  instance, 
has  many  personnel  »^:^agement  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  which  superiors  ex¬ 
pect  strict  adherence— ^part  of  “initiating 
structure.”  Yet  to  be  an  effective  instruc¬ 
tional  leader  within  his  school,  he  must 
be  able  to  develop  warm  and  personal 
relationships  with  individual  teachers — 
part  of  “consideration.”  These  two  di¬ 
mensions  of  leadership  behavior  place 
the  principal  in  constant  conflict. 

In  fact,  one  team  of  researchers  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  more  successful  education¬ 
al  leader  is  the  one  who  can  tolerate 
the  ambivalence  of  conflicting  role  de¬ 
mands.*  This  team,  Getzels  and  Cuba, 
suggests  that  the  successful  educational 
leader  is  an  actor,  and  must  develop  a 
repertoire  of  roles  to  function  properly. 

Instructional  Improvement 

The  perceptive  school  principal 
knows  that  there  is  formal  and  informal 
leadership,  that  such  leadership  is  mul¬ 
tiple  and  constantly  changing,  and  that 
he  will  experience  conflicting  expecta- 
ti(His  for  his  performance.  How  can  he 
function  for  effective  school  leadership 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  instructional  program? 

Utilize  formal  leadership.  The 
school  principal  can  and  should  call 
upon  those  leaders  in  the  heirarchy 


parallel  to  or  above  him  for  their  special 
skills  or  competencies. 

He  plans  for  and  carefully  coordi¬ 
nates  the  services  of  these  formal  lead¬ 
ers  when  they  work  directly  with  the 
individual  school  faculty.  He  knows  in 
great  detail  the  curriculum  bulletins 
and  guides  which  these  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel  have  prepared.  And  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  he  must  be  considered  by  those 
superior,  formal  leaders  as  the  instruc¬ 
tional  leader  of  the  school,  and  they 
must  work  through  his  coordination. 

Work  through  informal  leadership. 
The  knowledgeable  principal  welcomes 
the  multiple,  changeable  informal  lead¬ 
ership.  He  actively  works  to  improve  the 
competence  of  these  faculty-chosen 
leaders,  and  encourages  their  continued 
study  and  development. 

Exceptionally  competent  principals 
seem  sometimes  not  to  need  to  exercise 
their  formal  leadership  authority,  be¬ 
cause  their  work  through  the  informal 
leadership  is  so  effective.  Early  and  fre¬ 
quent  resort  to  the  prerogatives  of  for¬ 
mal  authority  can  produce  a  deadly  hos¬ 
tile,  but  outwardly  passive  faculty. 

But  what  creative  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  transpires  when  the  principal  is 
aware  of  all  these  factors  and  knows 
how  to  use  each  in  its  prop>er  propor¬ 
tion!  Pupils  learn  with  zeal;  teachers 
teach  and  plan  fruitfully  and  creative¬ 
ly;  and  the  principal,  the  instructional 
leader,  is  pleased  that  he  has  provided 
an  inteUectual  and  emotional  atmos¬ 
phere  which  enhances  each  individual 
and  provides  for  maximum  fulfillment. 


2.  Andrew  W.  Halpin,  'The  Leader  Behavior  and  Leadership  Ideology  of  Educational 
Administrators  and  Aircraft  Commanders,”  Harvard  Educational  Review,  XXV,  No.  1 
(1955),  pp.  18-32;  Andrew  W.  Halpin,  The  Leadership  Behavior  of  School  Superintendents 
(The  ^hool — Community  Develo^ent  Study),  Monograph  Series  No.  4  (Columbus, 
Ohio:  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1956),  109  pp. 

3.  J.  W.  Getzels  and  E.  G.  Guba,  "Role,  Role  Conflict,  and  Effectiveness;  An  Empirical 
Study,”  American  Sociological  Review,  XXIX,  No.  2  (1954),  pp.  164-175. 


Human  Relations  in  Supervision 

EDITH  S.  GREER 

Specialist  for  Curriculum  Coordination 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  education  the  term  "supervision” 
no  longer  carries  with  it  the  connotation 
of  “overseeing  for  direction”  or  "inspec¬ 
tion  with  authority”  which  Webster 
gives  to  it.  In  the  last  three  decades 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  from 
the  attitude  of  inspection  to  that  of 
helping  teachers  to  work  for  self  im¬ 
provement. 

Sending  out  written  directives  to 
teachers,  instructing  them  in  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  demonstrating  vari¬ 
ous  teaching  techniques  are  no  longer 
considered  the  chief  duties  of  super¬ 
visors.  Such  assistance  often  does  not 
bring  about  the  desired  results. 

Research  indicates  that  the  teacher 
listens  to  what  is  being  said  or  reads 
what  is  written  but  perceives  only  what 
he  is  prepared  to  learn.  Therefore,  if 
he  thinks  about  such  an  offer  of  help  at 
all,  he  believes  it  is  meant  for  others, 
not  for  him. 

To  help  teachers  develop  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  seeking  to  improve  themselves 
and  their  teaching  in  accordance  with 
their  beliefs,  the  supervisor  must  es¬ 
tablish  a  climate  in  which  teachers 
feel  more  adequate  and  sure  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  aspirations,  and  beliefs. 
Such  an  environment  needs  to  be  stim¬ 
ulating  and  free  of  tension. 

Tensions  and  Pressures 

Supervision  is  teeming  with  tension- 
producing  areas.  Some  of  the  more  im¬ 


portant  ones  are  the  role  of  the  super¬ 
visor  in  teacher  evaluation,  varying  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  sup>ervisor’s  role,  and  the 
cooperative  approach  to  supervision  with 
which  superiors  are  often  impatient  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  quick  results. 

In  addition,  special  pressures  are 
helping  to  increase  the  amount  of  ten¬ 
sion  educators  experience  today.  There 
are  pressures  to  establish  or  increase 
programs  for  the  gifted  and  the  under¬ 
achievers,  to  include  foreign  language 
programs  in  the  elementary  schools,  to 
develop  more  rigorous  academic  courses 
and  revise  the  mathematics  and  science 
programs,  and  to  take  care  of  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  enrollment  and  yet  chal¬ 
lenge  the  potential  dropouts. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  find  them¬ 
selves  working  harder  and  longer  than 
ever  before.  They  have  to  plan  and 
evaluate  experiences,  develop  curricu¬ 
lum  materials,  and  participate  in  group 
and  individual  study  of  this  and  of  that. 

All  these  pressures  tend  to  increase 
the  impact  of  the  irritations  and  aggra¬ 
vations  so  that  teachers  often  have  diffi¬ 
culty  determining  what  their  problems 
really  are.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
urgent  that  the  supervisor  attempt  to 
create  the  type  of  environment  in  which 
the  teacher  is  helped  to  identify  his 
problem  and  to  develop  the  ability  to 
solve  it.  Before  this  can  be  done  the 
supervisor  must  understand  which  fac¬ 
tors  help  to  create  a  good  climate  and 
which  may  be  tension-producing.  If  he 
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has  been  able  to  determine  which  fac¬ 
tors  tend  to  produce  tension  and  if  he 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  effects  of 
these  factors,  he  can  then  guide  others 
in  working  out  their  problems. 

Focusing  on  Human  Relations 

More  and  more  supervisors  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the  hu¬ 
man  relations  aspect  of  their  work.  Its 
great  influence  upon  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  and,  consequently,  upon  the 
type  of  educational  experiences  students 
are  being  given  can  no  longer  be  over¬ 
looked.  Even  greater  stress  is  being 
placed  upon  this  phase  of  supervision 
by  national,  state,  and  local  groups  of 
supervisors  and  curriculum  workers.  As 
a  result  of  the  national  concern  in  this 
area  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  several  years 
ago,  established  a  Commission  for  the 
purpwse  of  helping  to  reduce  tensions. 

The  open  meetings  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  held  during  the  conferences  of  the 
Association  each  year  have  been  filled 
to  more  than  capacity,  showing  the 
widespread  interest  in  this  area. 

In  working  together  members  of  the 
Cmnmission  found  that  by  bringing  to 
the  group  for  discussion  reports  of  their 
own  experimentation  in  this  area,  re¬ 
search  of  others,  and  successful  prac¬ 
tices  observed,  all  were  able  to  go  back 
to  their  school  groups  with  new  ideas 
and  greater  enthusiasm  for  doing  a 
better  job.  They  discovered  that  good 
human  relations  were  built  by  a  super¬ 
visor  who  gave  the  teacher  a  feeling  of 
importance,  of  being  one  of  the  team, 
and  of  making  valuable  contributions 
to  that  team.  Two  examples  illustrate 
the  significance  of  this  element. 


A  Feeling  of  Importance 

The  first  incident  concerns  a  supervi¬ 
sor  making  plans  for  the  start  of  the 
school  term.  In  an  inquiry  which  he  sent 
to  his  teachers,  he  asked  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  join  in  a  three-hour  school 
meeting  at  the  county  office  just  before 
the  start  of  the  school  term  to  share 
ideas  and  to  see  films,  filmstrips,  books, 
pictures,  and  other  useful  materials. 

He  also  asked  them  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  their  teaching  strengths  to  be, 
and  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
bring  to  the  meeting  ideas  or  materials 
which  might  be  of  help  to  other  teach¬ 
ers.  As  a  result,  his  inquiry  was  well 
received  by  the  teachers  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  warmly  to  it.  Knowing  that  the 
supervisor  felt  they  had  something  to 
contribute  instilled  in  them  a  feeling  of 
importance. 

The  other  incident,  too,  illustrates 
good  supervision  through  staff  partici¬ 
pation  in  decision-making.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  were  interested  in  individualized 
reading  but  felt  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  informed  about  it  to  know 
whether  to  recommend  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  be  initiated  in  the  school. 

The  superintendent,  discovering  this 
interest,  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  at 
which  the  county  supervisors  could  ex¬ 
plain  the  method  to  the  teachers  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 
At  first,  the  superintendent  and  prin¬ 
cipals,  lacking  information  about  the 
method,  were  doubtful  of  its  worth. 
However,  they  respected  the  feelings  of 
the  teachers  and  encouraged  further  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Gradually,  the  superintendent  and 
principals,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  this  method  was 
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good  and  decided  to  try  it.  Thus  the 
county  supervisor,  the  local  administra¬ 
tive  stafiF,  and  teachers  were  able  to  de¬ 
velop  an  excellent  program  of  individu¬ 
alized  reading. 

Break-down  in  Communication 

In  many  instances  the  commission 
members  found  tensions  and  resistances 
developing  because  supervisors  expected 
too  much  of  their  teachers  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  communication  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  supervisors  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  supervisors  with  the  prob¬ 
lems.  One  situation  that  illustrated 
these  factors  at  work  and  what  was  done 
about  them  is  described. 

The  supervisor  wanted  very  much  to 
set  up  a  program  for  the  able  pupils  in 
his  school.  He  conducted  open  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  teachers  involved  and 
provided  demonstrations  of  some  spe¬ 
cific  activities.  Teachers  seemed  inter¬ 
ested,  but  very  little  happened.  The 
supervisor  became  impatient,  irritable, 
and  critical  of  almost  everyone  and 
everything  related  to  the  program. 

In  a  meeting  with  supervisors  from 
other  systems,  he  became  convinced  that 
he  was  moving  too  rapidly,  that  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  and  the  small  changes 
which  were  being  made  constituted  real 
progress.  As  a  result,  he  revised  his  plan 
of  procedure  so  that  he  did  not  push  the 
teachers  too  fast.  Instead,  he  helped 
them  to  grow  through  various  in-service 
activities  in  the  area  of  providing  for 
the  able  student. 

Another  situation  points  up  how 
morale  was  lowered  because  of  a  lack 
of  communication.  Teachers  requested 
another  college  extension  course  follow¬ 
ing  a  successful  one  they  had  just  fin¬ 
ished.  The  college  instructor,  super¬ 


visor,  and  curriculum  director  thought 
a  course  in  action  research  would  be 
profitable.  They  presented  their  plan 
and  procedures  to  the  teachers  at  the 
first  meeting.  Since  no  questions  were 
asked  and  there  seemed  to  be  agreement 
in  the  group,  they  thought  the  teachers 
were  satisfied. 

Specific  classroom  problems  were 
suggested  for  research.  The  college  in¬ 
structor  gave  instructions  which  were 
clear  to  the  curriculum  director  and  the 
supervisor  but,  as  was  discovered  later, 
not  at  all  clear  to  the  teachers.  The 
course  was  not  a  success. 

Identifying  Problems 

Supervisors  and  administrators  may 
recognize  the  importance  of  human  re¬ 
lations  and  they  may  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  factors  that  can  improve  or 
hurt  these  relations.  Yet,  they  are  not 
always  able  to  determine  what  factors 
are  at  work  in  their  particular  situa¬ 
tions.  Many  school  systems,  realizing 
the  importance  of  identifying  such  fac¬ 
tors,  have  used  various  techniques  to 
discover  the  causes  of  tension  and  to 
relieve  school  staffs  of  such  tensions. 

One  technique  used  quite  often  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  person’s  writing  or  telling 
someone  what  his  tensions  are.  Just  the 
act  of  putting  down  on  paper  or  talking 
about  one’s  tensions  serves  as  a  kind  of 
therapy — it  often  makes  one  feel  better. 
It  also  helps  the  supervisor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  concerned  to  identify  some  factors 
lowering  staff  morale. 

Among  the  various  school  systems 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
technique  in  helping  to  improve  morale 
in  the  schools  is  Seattle,  Washington. 
In  1957  a  Science  Research  Associates 
Opinion  Inventory  was  given  to  all 
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school  personnel  in  the  city  public 
schools.  This  was  foUowed  in  1958 
with  another  Opinion  Survey  carefully 
developed  hy  a  school  committee.  The 
questionnaire  items  were  divided  into 
three  divisions:  (A)  Communication, 
(B)  Attitudes  and  feelings  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  people,  (C)  Attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  as  they  relate  to  policy. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  helped 
the  administration  to  learn  which  areas 
were  causing  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  communication  was  basic  to  all 
areas  where  groups  or  individuals  gave 
any  evidence  of  trouble.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  was  able  to  institute  a  follow-up. 
The  surveys  served,  also,  to  improve  the 
morale  of  the  staff  because  of  their  ther¬ 
apeutic  value  and  because  they  gave 
teachers  the  impression  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  interested  in  their  feelings 
and  attitudes. 

Improving  Human  Relations:  Action 

The  ASCD  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  in  Supervision  and  Curricu¬ 
lum  Development  decided  to  try  out  a 
version  of  this  same  technique  by  send¬ 
ing  a  questionnaire  to  a  sample  of  the 
Association  membership.  The  instru¬ 
ment  used  was  based  on  a  questionnaire 
developed  by  Dr.  Johnnye  V.  Cox  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  It  asked  each 
recipient  CO  to  list  the  things  that 
bothered  him,  (2)  to  describe  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  bothered  him  most,  (3)  to 
write  down  the  reasons  why  the  prob¬ 
lem  bothered  him,  and  (4)  to  suggest 
how  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  majority  of  the  returns,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  supervisors  and  curricu¬ 
lum  personnel,  indicated  a  need  for  the 
clarification  of  their  roles  and  of  basic 


philosophy  of  education.  Although  the 
percent  of  questionnaires  returned  was 
small  and  the  results  were  not  statis¬ 
tically  reliable,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  very  often  the  person  answering 
the  questionnaire  felt  that  the  cause  of 
his  concerns  or  frustrations  was  due  to 
actions  or  attitudes  of  other  persons  in 
various  educational  categories. 

In  the  suggestions  for  meeting  the 
problems,  however,  many  ideas  were 
given  which  included  actions  that  the 
individual,  himself,  could  take.  Time 
after  time  the  idea  of  self-study  was 
mentioned  as  were  the  need  to  under¬ 
stand  others,  the  need  to  accept  and 
work  with  those  whose  values  differ 
from  theirs,  and  the  need  to  listen  more 
and  talk  less. 

These  responses  showed  that  super¬ 
visors,  as  well  as  other  school  people, 
recognize  the  great  importance  of  know¬ 
ing  and  understanding  themselves  and 
also  those  with  whom  they  work. 

Understanding  People 

There  are  countless  ways  of  working 
with  people,  and,  certainly,  many  more 
practices  which  supervisors  have  found 
successful  could  be  cited. 

The  value  of  any  technique  is 
measured  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  assist 
in  developing  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  individuals  in  the  group.  A  super¬ 
visor  must  have  this  understanding  in 
order  to  provide  his  teachers  with  the 
type  of  environment  that  wiU  foster  in 
them  not  only  a  desire  to  improve  their 
own  abilities  but,  also,  a  willingness  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  attain  this 
growth.  Only  in  this  manner  can  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  progress  toward 
their  goal  of  developing  the  best  possible 
educational  programs  for  children. 


Striving  for  Better  Teaching 
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Several  young  teachers,  profession- 
als  by  one  year  of  experience,  were 
taking  spring  inventory.  Questions  con¬ 
sisted  of,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  summer?”  "How  many  weddings?” 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  next  year?” 
The  discussion  centered  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  teaching  in  a  city  school  sys¬ 
tem,  but  some  of  the  girls  were  not  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  idea. 

"You’ll  have  to  be  supervised!  That 
means  some  dismal  perfectionist  sitting 
in  your  room  all  day.” 

“And  the  little  black  books  they  write 
in  all  the  time!” 

The  Supervisor  Checks  Herself 

An  elementary  supervisor,  studying 
her  list  of  new  teachers,  contemplated 
the  problems  facing  her.  First  there  was 
the  problem  of  management — the  tangi¬ 
bles  of  bulletin  boards,  interest  centers, 
and  teaching  materials.  This  was  the 
simplest  part.  To  see  arrangements  with 
color  and  hne  or  a  creative  idea  was  a 
matter  of  observation  and,  usually,  some 
degree  of  praise.  Sometimes,  there 
might  be  a  suggestion  for  a  bit  of  realia 
to  be  borrowed  fnmi  the  audio-visual 
center.  Usually  the  supervisor  knew 
about  another  book  appropriate  for  the 
reading  table. 

However,  the  intangible  problems 
were  different.  When  a  teacher  knows 
and  understands  the  major  ground 
rules,  yet  the  learning  seems  meager. 


how  can  one  put  a  finger  on  the  cause 
of  her  failure?  How  can  a  supervisor 
tell  (or  show)  a  teacher  what  she  thinks 
a  continuously  high-pitched  voice  does 
to  children  after  several  hours  each  day? 
How  does  a  supervisor  explain  to  a 
teacher  that  something  happens  to  chil¬ 
dren  after  several  weeks  of  insistence 
upon  excessive  quiet.  "No  talking.  Let’s 
have  it  quiet.  'There’s  too  much  noise 
here.”  How  does  one  help  a  teacher  see 
her  almost-unconscious  rejection  of  the 
boys  in  the  classroom? 

'The  supervisor  thought  about  an  old¬ 
er  sixth-grade  teacher  whose  system  of 
management  she  might  share  with  some 
of  the  new  teachers.  This  teacher  had  a 
sensible  philosophy  about  boys  and  girls 
approaching  puberty.  The  children 
knew  that  there  were  times  when  they 
were  free  to  laugh,  but  they  accepted  his 
leadership  during  a  formal  teaching 
period.  He  seldom  issued  commands. 
But  when  attention  was  necessary,  po¬ 
liteness  came  automatically  to  the  group. 
Only  after  close  observation  was  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  teacher  used  a  device 
of  hidden  signals — a  position  in  the 
classroom,  a  quiet  moment  before  speak¬ 
ing,  acceptance  of  the  last  child  to  give 
attention. 

'The  supervisor  felt  it  necessary  to 
help  young  teachers  see  the  difference 
between  accepting  the  dictatorship  of 
a  clock  and  the  elusive  pacing  and 
weaving  of  time  for  learning.  She 
needed  to  convince  a  neophyte  of  the 
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need  to  respect  time  only  to  the  point 
of  giving  security’  to  a  pattern  of  daily 
living  and  learning.  It  was  not  easy  to 
help  some  beginning  teachers  find  the 
fluid  quality  of  making  learning  truly 
continuous. 

Sometimes,  if  a  teacher  needed  help 
in  seeing  the  importance  of  stimulating 
interest,  the  supervisor  must  follow  a 
circuitous  path.  She  must  learn  the 
teacher’s  own  interests  and  reading  hab¬ 
its.  If  such  things  could  be  learned 
while  having  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
lounge  or  cafeteria,  or  discussing  clothes 
and  hair  appointments  or  the  latest 
novel,  then  doing  such  things  was  su¬ 
pervision. 

The  use  of  materials  was  often  a  good 
opening.  If  a  teacher  tried  out  a  few 
copies  of  a  new  book  which  the  supervi¬ 
sor  had  recommended  for  her  pupils, 
she  would  respect  the  supervisor’s  view¬ 
point.  She  might  learn  that  certain  ma¬ 
terials  were  fine  for  a  given  group  at  a 
given  time  for  a  given  purpose.  She 
might  learn  the  meaning  of  a  random 
sampling.  Also,  her  opinions  and  view- 
{X)ints  about  films  or  records  might  pro- 
\ide  the  supervisor  with  an  approach.  It 
was  always  the  supervisor’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  determine  the  value  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  judgment. 

Concern  for  the  excitement  children 
might  have  for  learning  was  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  Results  over  the  years 
revealed  no  great  gaps  with  a  teacher 
who  was  seemingly  shy  with  another 
adult  in  the  room.  There  was  an  older 
teacher,  who,  year  after  year,  had 
helped  boys  and  girls  build  a  keen 
sense  of  values.  Learning  in  terms  of 
content  was  sound,  too.  But  let  any 
supervisor  enter  the  room.  Pinpointing 
the  specific  learnings  was  an  elusive  act. 

There  was  a  second-grade  teacher 
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who  was  a  dynamo  at  motivation. 
Charts,  bulletin  boards,  pictures,  and 
lively  interest  centers  abounded.  Chil¬ 
dren  planned  puppet  shows,  dramatized 
original  plays,  invented  number  games, 
and  wrote  their  own  thank-you  notes. 

Should  the  new  fifth-grade  teacher 
be  like  either  one?  Her  special  gift 
might  be  her  own  unique  manner  of 
stimulating  interest.  Would  she  do  this 
unobtrusively?  Would  she  be  progres¬ 
sively  better  each  week?  Perhaps  some 
demonstrations  of  teacher-pupil  plan¬ 
ning,  with  teachers  as  pupils,  could  be 
the  springboard  to  help  understand  a 
child’s  self-perception. 

The  New  Teacher  Views  Herself 

The  young  professional  teacher  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  engulfed  as  she  sat  alone 
in  her  classroom  for  the  first  time.  How 
was  she  to  begin?  Books  were  arranged 
and  the  bulletin  boards  looked  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  new  plan  book  lay  before  her. 
Guides  and  resource  materials  were  in 
abundance.  There  would  be  routine  ac¬ 
tivities  to  launch  the  children  the  first 
day  of  classes. 

But  what  learning  would  take  place 
on  the  fortieth  day?  Maybe  a  visit  with 
the  principal  should  be  the  first  step. 
His  supervision  was  natural;  he  was  in 
the  building  at  all  times.  This  was  his 
building.  How  much  could  he  help  with 
establishing  daily  goals,  individual  as¬ 
signments,  and  personal  evaluations  of 
each  child?  He  couldn’t  possibly  do  the 
entire  job  for  twenty-two  teachers,  but 
he  had  offered  his  help. 

The  Common  Problems 

The  secondary  supervisor  and  the 
elementary  supervisor  were  taking 
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Stock  of  the  first  month  of  classes  over 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

“Everything  under  control?”  the  ele¬ 
mentary  supervisor  began. 

“That’s  doubtful.” 

“How  are  the  new  teachers  getting 
along?” 

“The  three  I  know  best  are  running 
scared.  The  biology  lad  will  probably 
fare  best  with  old  Matson.  Good  thing 
Matson  doesn’t  retire  from  the  lab  for 
another  year.  The  young  fellow  follows 
him  around  hke  a  shadow.” 

"But  what  do  you  do  with  a  fellow 
who  doesn’t  seem  to  see  any  connection 
between  teaching  and  learning?  Oh,  he 
knows  the  process  by  rote,  but  nothing 
seems  to  happen.” 

“That  depends.  Yesterday  1  taught  a 
piece  of  jxietry  to  the  sophomores  for  a 
young  teacher.  I  don’t  know  how  she 
could  have  started  the  boys  on  it.  I 
promised  her  a  ballad  reader  when  she 
needs  one.  But  she  knows  the  writing 
angle  for  our  kids.” 

Together  the  two  recalled  other 
teachers. 

There  was  the  first  year  of  super¬ 
vising  when  an  old  crusty,  near  retire¬ 
ment,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
In  the  calm  of  a  rigidly  quiet  classroom 
she  had  commented  icily,  “I  think  the 
children  would  hke  to  have  you  start 
the  new  unit  with  them.” 

Tomorrow?  A  new  unit?  The  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  had  resisted  the  new¬ 
fangled  idea  of  units.  One  didn’t  cover 
the  book  that  way.  The  elementary 
supervisor  asked  for  one  day  of  grace. 
After  twenty-four  hours  of  effort  she 
took  up  the  challenge.  It  was  not  until 
a  year  later  that  she  heard  that  the  re¬ 
tiring  teacher  had  grudgingly  admitted 
to  her  older  cohorts,  “I  didn’t  think 
she’d  dare  to  teach  right  in  front  of  me!” 


There  was  also  the  young  third-grade 
teacher  who  had  learned  that  a  relaxed 
atmosphere  produced  the  best  learning. 
She  had  greeted  the  supervisor  in  a 
most  charming  way.  “Oh,  we’re  so  glad 
to  see  you.  The  children  were  just  look¬ 
ing  for  another  helper  to  paint  the  pick¬ 
et  fence  for  their  play.”  The  supervisor 
found  herself  squatting  on  the  floor 
with  a  paint  brush  in  her  hand,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  five  chattering  boys.  And 
that  was  supervision. 

The  secondary  supervisor  reluctant¬ 
ly  admitted  that  one  of  the  worst  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  work  with  a  teacher  who 
hadn’t  mastered  his  own  language. 
“Sometimes  I  tell  a  fellow  outright.  Sid 
Blake  has  been  one  of  our  worst,  but 
he’s  improving.  He  had  his  class  going 
along  with  him  saying,  ‘He  hadn’t 
ought  to  have  done  it’  or  ‘This  is  a  real 
good  story.’  I’m  no  purist,  but  cutting 
into  the  viscera  of  a  teacher’s^  language 
is  harder  than  criticizing  his  taste  in 
neckties.” 

A  Choice  of  Roles 

Which  hat  should  a  supervisor  wear? 
Naturally,  it  should  depend  upon  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  one  donned  the 
visor  of  a  Strategist  as  she  bent  over  the 
table  laying  out  a  campaign.  An  inch 
here  with  a  given  half-inch  there,  a 
command  now  or  a  question  later  would 
be  the  best  attack.  This  was  the 
measured  pace  of  supervision.  For  many 
teachers  there  seemed  to  be  a  security 
in  planned  visiting.  There  were  to  be 
no  drop-in  calls,  no  sudden  surprises 
for  meeting  times.  Everything  must  be 
prearranged. 

The  Shepherd  role  with  its  covered 
head  was  the  least  becoming,  but  on 
occasion  the  supervisors  found  them- 
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selves  being  blindly  followed.  This  hap- 
))ened  most  frequently  with  “herd” 
supervision,  sometimes  a  form  of  in- 
service  education.  For  example,  the  su¬ 
pervisor  once  showed  an  exhibit  of 
teacher-made  materials  for  reluctant 
readers  at  an  in-service  meeting.  Within 
tw’o  weeks  more  than  half  the  stafE  had 
facsimiles  in  their  rooms,  regardless  of 
the  appropriateness. 

The  crown  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was 
painful.  However,  issuing  commands  of 
“Thou  must  use  the  permanent  record 
for  guidance;  Thou  must  see  each  child 
as  he  is  today’’  was  sometimes  necessary. 
'There  were  acceptable  patterns  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  certain  poUcies  and  directives 
that  had  to  be  followed.  'These  might 
he  sustained  by  supervision  from  one  in 
daily  contact  with  the  teachers,  most 
likely  the  principal. 

'The  most  cmnfortable  hat  of  all  was 
the  non-crushahle  one  of  Friend,  be¬ 
longing  to  one  who  sat  in  a  classroom 
with  children  because  she  had  been  in¬ 
vited.  To  secure  the  coveted  invitation 
from  a  new  teacher  was  the  elemen¬ 
tary  supervisor’s  delight;  if  the  invita¬ 
tion  came  frmn  a  teacher  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her  into  the  system,  it  was  a 
double  delight. 

'These  invitations  came  in  many 
forms — ^in  neat  manuscript  writing  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  kindei^arten  class,  a  picture 
with  a  “Come  to  our  hobby  show’’  mes¬ 


sage,  a  telephone  call  to  come  to  the 
the  circus.  'The  secondary  supervisor 
found  friends  among  those  who  met 
him  in  the  halls  and  said,  ‘'We’re  doing 
some  theater-in-the-round  next  week” 
or  “'The  girls  are  planning  to  ask  you 
to  their  style  show  and  tea.” 

What  Is  the  Process? 

Building  warm  human  relationships 
with  adults  is  a  rewarding  experience 
for  one  responsible  for  improving  in¬ 
struction  in  a  school  system.  One  may 
look  to  the  professional  literature  for  a 
starting  point,  but  determining  the  way 
to  each  teacher  is  a  slow,  intricate  proc¬ 
ess.  Do  you  begin  with  the  problems  of 
management  or  a  talk  about  the  best 
beauty  shop?  Do  you  begin  with  the 
learning  results  or  the  specific  needs  for 
recreation  among  staff  members? 

If  it  is  important  to  be  a  Strategist 
or  a  Shepherd,  a  Grand  Vizier  or  a 
Friend,  what  proportion  belongs  in  each 
situation?  Since  teachers  are  people 
who  have  brought  their  total  experience 
into  a  school  system  and  directly  to  chil¬ 
dren,  let  us  meet  them  first  as  individu¬ 
als  who  have  a  potential  friendship  for 
us.  'Then  we  may  see  them  as  profes¬ 
sional  co-workers  with  whom  we  can 
discuss  objectively  the  development  of 
children  in  which  we  are  both  equally 
involved. 


In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay; 

Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way. 

— George  Crabbe,  The  Birth  of  Flattery 


Using  Instructional  Materials 

and  Resources 
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iTH  the  invention  and  use  of 
better  equipment,  the  modem  crafts¬ 
man  has  been  able  to  extend  his  skill 
and  do  jobs  that  were  unthinkable  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  teacher,  also, 
has  been  given  new  tools  with  which  to 
work.  Now  he  must  learn  to  use  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  older  tools 
should  be  discarded.  They  will  always 
have  value.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
teacher  must  take  advantage  of  modern 
science  and  technology  and  apply  the 
new  and  better  aids  now  being  offered. 

The  materials  and  resources  now 
ready  for  the  teacher  are  many  and 
varied,  and  new  ones  will  most  certain¬ 
ly  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  The 
tide  of  invention  is  irresistible.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  variety  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  tools  may  be  classified  in  six  broad 
categories. 

Printed  Materials 

The  printed  word  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  classroom  for  centuries. 
It  was  a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  existing  lecture  method  that  was 
necessary  when  books  were  few  and 
expensive.  Invention  of  the  printing 
press  caused  “education”  and  “book¬ 
learning”  to  become  synonomous. 

However,  many  persons  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  that  a  word  has  meaning  only  if  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 


reahty  behind  the  word.  How  to  marry 
words  to  things  is  the  problem  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  modern  educator. 
That  can  be  done  only  through  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  psychology  of  per¬ 
ception  and  the  employment  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  curriculum  or  an  audio-visu¬ 
al  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
printed  materials  of  today’s  classroom 
with  those  of  forty  years  ago  to  witness 
the  dramatic  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  textbooks,  hbrary  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  even  in  dictionaries.  The  make¬ 
up,  content,  illustrations,  photographs, 
and  learning  aids  have  made  all  these 
materials  much  more  attractive  and  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  tools;  but  the  teacher 
must  never  forget  that  even  now  they 
are  only  tools. 

Audio  Materials 

The  teacher’s  voice,  the  first  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  effective  audio 
equipment,  has  now  been  supplemented 
with  a  wide  variety  of  aids.  Disc  record¬ 
ings  for  speech,  hterature,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  foreign  language,  and  music  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  versatile  devices  capable 
of  bringing  dramatic  and  worthwhile 
experiences  into  every  classroom. 
Through  the  medium  of  radio,  students 
keep  up  to  date  on  current  events.  Tape 
recorders  assist  students  in  speech  and 
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foreign  language.  All  these  await  the 
touch  of  the  creative  teacher  to  bring 
vitality  into  the  classroom. 

Visual  Materials 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
visual  materials  are  essential  for  good 
teaching.  From  the  time  of  Comenius 
to  the  present  era  of  television,  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  used  as  an  important 
method  of  learning. 

For  learners,  if  not  for  all  of  us,  the 
visual  image  gives  substance  to  the  oral 
or  printed  word.  The  modern  science 
of  semantics  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  words  can  mislead  as  well  as 
inform.  Real  understanding  can  come 
only  if  the  word  has  some  concrete  re¬ 
ferent.  The  picture  provides  the  most 
practical  substitute  for  this  concrete 
referent,  and  now  visual  materials  pro¬ 
duced  for  classrocnn  use  are  numerous 
and  varied.  Shdes,  filmstrips,  photo¬ 
graphs,  charts,  graphs,  illustrations,  and 
cartoons  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  vis¬ 
ual  materials  available  to  the  teacher. 

However,  even  here  the  teacher  must 
exercise  critical  judgment.  It  may  be 
true  that  under  certain  circumstances 
one  picture  may  be  worth  a  thousand 
words;  but  pictures  can  be  made  to  lie 
as  words  can.  It  is  up  to  the  school 
authorities  to  judge  first  whether  the 
picture  is  really  true,  and  second, 
whether  it  helps  to  teach  the  desired  les¬ 
son.  Fortunately,  most  producers  and 
distributors  are  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  most  material  designed  for  school 
use  has  been  carefully  edited. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

The  sound-motion  picture  brings  a 
vital  teaching  tool  to  the  classroom. 
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With  the  film  the  teacher  can  bring  far¬ 
away  peoples  and  lands  into  the  class¬ 
room,  as  well  as  the  worker  in  the  fac¬ 
tory’,  the  scientist  in  the  laboratory,  and 
the  politician  in  action.  The  number  of 
motion  picture  titles  and  subjects  suit¬ 
able  for  school  use  runs  into  thousands. 

A  similar  development  of  education¬ 
al  television  gives  the  teacher  still  an¬ 
other  important  teaching  medium. 
Time  and  space  are  being  quickly  con¬ 
quered  with  this  new  tool.  The  teacher 
and  the  class  can  now  watch  a  history- 
making  event  happening  right  before 
their  eyes. 

Community  Resources 

Each  community  contains  rich  re¬ 
sources  of  people  who  have  a  variety 
of  skills  and  special  information  that 
can  be  used  to  supplement  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  Factories,  laboratories,  busi¬ 
nesses,  government  institutions,  mu¬ 
seums,  and  the  like,  make  interesting 
and  worthwhile  places  for  class  visits. 
They  are  laboratories  for  real  learning, 
if  the  teacher  chooses  to  make  them  so. 

The  community  is  rich  in  materials, 
artifacts,  relics,  displays,  slides,  film 
samples,  which  are  readily  available  for 
use  in  the  classroom  when  the  school 
works  out  the  techniques  for  locating, 
cataloging,  and  using  them. 

Auto-Instructional  Devices 

In  the  very  near  future  teaching 
machines  and  other  auto-instructional 
aids  will  be  available  for  general  class¬ 
room  use.  Most  are  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  much  research  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  before  they  become 
both  inexpensive  and  practical. 

However,  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
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that  these  devices  may  provide  one  way 
of  releasing  the  classroom  teacher  from 
some  of  the  repetitious  and  non-creative 
aspects  of  classroom  instruction.  Math¬ 
ematical  functions,  vocabulary,  and 
grammar  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  in 
which  these  machines  have  already 
demonstrated  their  value  to  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  offer  promise  for  the  class¬ 
room  of  the  future. 

Like  many  new  instructional  devices, 
however,  the  claims  made  for  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  teaching  machines  are  some¬ 
what  exaggerated.  They  are  not  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  teacher.  True  learning  will 
never  be  an  entirely  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess.  Tools  are  only  tools,  but  they  can 
become  useful,  even  necessary,  for  the 
good  teacher. 

Selecting  and  Using  Materials 

With  the  ever-increasing  variety  and 
number  of  teaching  resources  available 
for  classroom  instruction,  it  becomes 
imperative  that  the  teacher  select  the 
proper  material  for  his  class  and  for  the 
lesson  he  is  working  on.  No  two  teach¬ 
ers  will  select  the  same  materials  for  the 
same  unit  or  topic. 

The  selection  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  tools  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  teacher,  for  only  he  can  have  the 
full  grasp  and  knowledge  of  what  is  best 
for  his  pupils.  The  effective  teacher 
must  develop  the  ability  to  analyze  each 
teaching  situation  and  to  select  the  best 
material  for  that  situation. 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  which 
the  teacher  must  consider  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  teaching  resources  are: 

1.  Select  material  that  fits  the  ma¬ 
turity  level  of  the  class.  In  the  past, 
attention  was  given  to  the  selection  of 


textbooks  in  terms  of  grade  or  maturity 
level.  Nobody  would  choose  a  text  that 
was  too  difficult  or  too  poorly  written. 

With  some  of  the  newer  materials, 
such  as  films,  the  selection  has  not  been 
done  with  the  same  degree  of  care.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  inherent  interest  with 
which  practically  all  children  view  the 
motion  picture  film,  some  teachers  have 
not  been  as  scientific  in  their  selection 
of  the  proper  picture  as  they  are  of  the 
proper  book.  Such  a  situation  makes  for 
inefficient  teaching.  Teachers  must 
consider  the  selection  of  all  materials 
for  teaching  in  terms  of  the  maturity 
level  of  the  class  and  the  purposes  of 
the  lesson. 

2.  Select  material  which  is  the  best 
exploitation  of  the  medium.  Because 
of  the  popularity  of  subject  matter  in 
visual  and  audio-visual  form,  pro¬ 
ducers  have  had  the  tendency  to  put 
materials  on  films  or  filmstrips  which 
could  have  been  presented  more  favor¬ 
ably  through  another  medium.  The 
teacher  should  consider  the  tool  in  light 
of  its  ability  to  do  the  job  he  desires. 
The  fact  that  certain  material  is  on 
films  or  comes  on  TV  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  good.  A  careful  evaluation 
might  show  that  a  pamphlet,  a  filmstrip, 
or  a  recording  could  do  a  better  job.  In 
that  case,  the  better  presentation  should 
be  chosen. 

3.  Provide  opportunity  for  students 
to  help  in  the  selection  and  evaluation 
of  teaching  material.  Learning  to  eval¬ 
uate  media  of  communication  is  a  skill 
which  should  be  developed  by  the  pupil 
as  well  as  the  teacher.  It  is  a  skill  both 
will  have  to  use  throughout  their  lives 
in  this  era  of  propaganda  and  bias.  It 
is  therefore  an  important  part  of  each 
student’s  education.  The  teacher  can 
give  him  valuable  experience  by  involv- 
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ing  the  pupil  in  the  selection  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  evaluation  of  all  types  of 
media  he  will  use  in  his  daily  lessons. 

4.  Provide  for  a  balanced  use  of 
materials.  Textbooks  have  long  been 
the  mainstay  of  classroom  instruction 
and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  major 
tools  of  instruction.  However,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  strive  for  a  balance  in  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  No  single  tool  can  do 
a  complete  job.  A  proper  selection  and 
balance  of  teaching  material  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  instruction  as  a  well-balanced 
diet  is  to  health. 

Teachers  will  continue  to  be  bom¬ 
barded  from  all  sides  with  claims  and 
counterclaims  for  some  new  material, 
a  new  method,  a  new  system,  or  a  new 
machine.  Sales  techniques  operate  in 
the  school  world  as  they  do  in  every 
other,  and  they  can  be  very  persuasive. 

Even  if  some  of  these  claims  are 
vahd,  however,  technological  aid  will  be 
most  effective  when  the  teacher  selects  it 
in  light  of  the  unique  needs  of  his  class. 
His  skill,  knowledge,  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  particular  teaching  situation 
are  the  key  to  successful  use  of  any 
teaching  resource.  With  every  increase 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  teaching 
devices  available,  it  is  imperative  that 
teachers  become  familiar  with  the  po¬ 
tentials  and  limitations  of  each  new  ed¬ 
ucational  tool,  and  critical,  too,  for  only 
through  constructive  criticism  can  the 
devices  be  improved. 

Providing  the  Proper  Environment 

In  the  day  when  each  child  had 
nothing  but  a  textbook  for  each  subject, 
the  problem  of  facilities  for  teaching 
and  learning  was  not  complicated.  As 
long  as  each  pupil  had  a  place  to  sit 
and  the  teacher  had  a  small  piece  of 
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chalkboard,  the  physical  needs  of  the 
learning  environment  were  satisfied. 
Today,  with  the  variety  of  technological 
aids  that  require  special  conditions,  it 
is  necessary  that  physical  needs  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  if  teachers  are  to  use 
them  efficiently. 

Teachers  need  classrooms  which  are 
designed,  planned,  and  constructed  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  all  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  resources.  Many  of  the  classrooms 
in  use  today  were  designed  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  and  the  single  textbook.  Lighting, 
acoustics,  and  storage  were  of  secondary 
importance.  To  ask  teachers  to  use  mod¬ 
ern  teaching  tools  properly  in  such  class¬ 
rooms  is  to  ask  the  impossible;  further, 
it  is  a  waste  of  professional  talent  and 
know-how.  The  proper  physical  setting 
can  do  much  for  the  efficient  use  of  all 
these  teaching  and  learning  aids. 

A  few  of  the  basic  features  of  a  prop¬ 
er  physical  environment  are: 

1 .  Adequate  storage  provided  in 
each  classro(Hn  for  all  types  of 
teaching  and  learning  materials 

2.  Adequate  light  control  so  teach¬ 
ers  can  show  all  types  of  visual 
materials 

3.  Sufficient  electrical  outlets  for 
use  of  electronic  teaching  aids 

4.  Acoustics  of  each  room  adequate 
for  all  types  of  situations 

5.  Sufficient  chalkboard  and  tack- 
board  which  can  be  changed 
easily  for  different  situations 

6.  A  central  library  of  materials 
and  equipment  with  adequate 
staff  to  assist  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
teaching  tools 

7.  Adequate  service  to  maintain 
the  equipment  and  materials 

8.  Facilities  for  the  preparation 
and  production  of  materials 
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Educators  probably  will  not  agree 
on  a  common  interpretation  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  curriculum  guide  by 
teachers.  This  may  often  be  perplexing 
to  beginning  teachers,  let  alone  experi¬ 
enced  ones.  The  purpose  of  this  manu¬ 
script  is  to  state  a  point  of  view  about 
the  role  of  the  curriculum  guide,  and 
to  concede  that  there  may  be  opinions 
that  differ  from  it. 

Just  what  is  a  curriculum  guide?  Bas¬ 
ically,  it  sets  forth  a  framework  which 
furnishes  guideposts  to  the  teacher  for 
the  development  of  learning  experi¬ 
ences.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  particular 
method  of  instruction  nor  does  it  out¬ 
line  a  detailed  pattern  of  content  which 
must  be  followed  rigidly.  It  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  should  give  the  teacher  the 
security  of  knowing  definitely  what  is 
to  be  taught,  and  yet  leave  him  with  a 
feeling  of  independence  on  how  to  ap- 
])roach  the  job. 

A  guide  may  consist  of  an  outline 
of  objectives,  content,  understandings, 
skills,  and  attitudes.  It  may  further  in¬ 
clude  sections  on  such  topics  as  the 
characteristics  of  children  at  various  age 
levels,  the  nature  of  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess,  modern  methodology,  the  selection 
and  utilization  of  various  instructional 
resources,  suggested  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  activities,  reference  lists,  and  illus¬ 
trative  teaching  units. 

Although  the  outline  of  content  need 
not  be  followed  rigidly,  there  are  certain 
major  areas  that  must  be  included  in 


the  year’s  study.  The  curriculum  guide 
is  not  just  an  optional  document  on  a 
take-it-or-leave  basis.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  is  to  be  followed. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  cur¬ 
riculum  guide  and  a  resource  unit.  A 
resource  unit  is  suggestive;  it  indicates 
many  ideas  for  the  organization  of  con¬ 
tent,  activities,  and  resources.  There  is 
a  difference,  also,  between  a  resource 
unit  and  a  teaching  unit.  Usually  a 
teaching  unit  is  only  provided  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes.  It  is  the  blueprint  of 
what  one  teacher  has  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  on  for  a  particular  class.  In  this 
sense  it  is  more  specific  than  a  resource 
unit.  Other  teachers  may  use  it  for 
whatever  good  it  does  them. 

Construction  of  a  Guide 

It  is  generally  thought  that  if  cur¬ 
riculum  guides  are  constructed  by  the 
total  body  of  teachers,  they  are  more 
apt  to  be  used  by  them.  There  are  both 
fact  and  fiction  in  this  assumption.  For 
one  thing,  the  development  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  guide  by  many  people  of  vary¬ 
ing  opinions  must  necessarily  represent 
a  certain  amount  of  compromise. 
Whether  or  not  these  compromises  are 
actually  implemented  in  individual 
classrooms  is  open  to  question. 

Again,  in  large  school  systems  it  is 
difficult  to  have  direct  participation  by 
every  classroom  teacher  in  a  particular 
subject  matter  field.  Then,  too,  new 
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teachers  are  always  entering  the  school 
system  who  have  not  had  a  part  in  a 
guide  developed  in  previous  years. 

While  these  limitations  exist,  it  is 
nevertheless  reasonable  to  assume  that 
when  teachers  have  had  a  hand,  in  var\'- 
ing  degrees,  in  establishing  curriculum 
iwlicy  they  are  more  apt  to  feel  that 
the  instructional  program  is  one  that 
they  believe  is  good. 

Perhaps  a  sound  course  of  action 
might  be  to  have  a  limited  number  of 
teachers  engaged  in  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  job.  During  this  process  the  total 
staff  should  react  to  the  small  commit¬ 
tee’s  efforts  and  thus  guide  in  a  general 
sort  of  way  the  direction  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  takes. 

This  proposed  cdurse  is  based  on 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  many  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  have  the  time  for  curriculum 
work  because  of  other  responsibilities; 
(2)  all  teachers  are  not  equally  inter¬ 
ested  in  curriculum  work;  and  (3) 
some  do  not  have  the  background  to 
participate  actively  in  a  production  job 
of  this  nature. 

Effective  participation  in  curriculum 
development  requires  a  breadth  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  in  viewing  a  total 
program  beyond  the  segment  the  teach¬ 
er  teaches  in  his  classes,  an  interest  in 
studying  current  developments  in  the 
particular  area  of  concern,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  wTite  clearly  and  to  organize  ma¬ 
terial  effectively. 

Pitfalls  and  Their  Avoidance 

It  is  in  the  utilization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  guide  that  pitfalls  confront  the 
teacher.  Too  frequently  the  teacher 
plans  daily  lessons  without  thinking 
in  terms  of  “wholes”  or  units  spread 
over  a  block  of  time  during  which  a 
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“bundle”  of  content  and  classroom  ac¬ 
tivity’  is  handled.  Too  frequently  the 
teacher  may  get  bogged  down  in  a  mass 
of  detail  and  lose  sight  of  major  and 
underlying  purposes. 

In  handling  a  larger  unit  of  work 
the  teacher  must  take  the  needed  time 
to  motivate  and  to  initiate.  The  class 
must  study  the  unit  as  far  as  it  can  in 
depth  during  the  period  allotted  and 
then  move  on  to  another  “whole.” 

During  the  course  of  the  year  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  these  "wholes”  or  units 
is  selected  for  intensive  'Study.  This 
saves  the  teacher  from  spreading  his 
instruction  thinly  over  “everything”  and 
then  becoming  frantic  when  he  is  not 
able  to  cover  all  of  the  desired  content. 
By  selecting  and  planning  a  limited 
number  of  studies  in  depth,  the  teacher 
can  maintain  a  balanced  program  for 
the  year. 

A  pitfall  that  the  beginning  teacher, 
in  particular,  often  meets  is  to  start 
teaching  the  way  he  has  been  taught  in 
college,  namely,  through  the  lecture 
method.  Too  many  teachers  plan  to  use 
their  college  class  notes  as  the  basis  for 
their  instruction.  They  would  be  far 
better  advised  to  throw  away  these  old 
notes  and  start  from  the  first  day  of 
school  by  getting  to  understand  their 
students  and  learning  how  their  inter¬ 
ests,  needs,  and  abilities  can  shape  what 
ought  to  be  taught.  They  will  soon  find 
that  many  of  their  students  don’t  share 
their  enthusiasm  for  learning  or  their 
love  of  subject  matter. 

Another  pitfall  is  to  confuse  the  text¬ 
book  with  the  curriculum.  The  basis 
for  determining  the  learning  activities 
is  the  curriculum  guide.  ,The  textbook, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is  used  only  as  it 
fits  the  framework  for  the  year.  Pity  the 
poor  class  that  has  to  plpd  through  the 
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textbook  chapter  by  chapter,  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  line  by  line,  get¬ 
ting  bogged  down  in  details  instead  of 
focusing  on  understandings.  Pity  all 
the  more  when  the  class  wearily  out¬ 
lines  the  chapter  or  writes  answers  to 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
as  the  chief  basis  for  a  so-called  instruc¬ 
tional  program  during  the  whole  year. 

Teaching  by  Units 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
selection  of  a  limited  number  of  units 
for  study  in  depth  is  preferable  to  trying 
to  “cover”  everything.  This  selection, 
based  on  the  framework  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  guide,  should  provide  a  good  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  year’s  work.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  the  unit  is  a  bundle  of  con¬ 
tent  together  with  the  activities  that  are 
used  to  develop  that  content. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  for  the 
teacher  to  let  the  students  participate  in 
planning  the  general  organization  of  the 
learning  activities  for  the  unit.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  many  teachers  hestitate  to 
do  this  because  they  associate  it  with 
the  “Now,  class,  what  shall  we  study?” 
school  of  thought.  By  all  means  the 
pupil-teacher  planning  situation  should 
not  be  conducted  until  the  teacher  has 
adequately  warmed  the  class  up  to  the 
importance  and  scope  of  the  unit. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  teacher- 
dominated  situation  where  there  is 
mostly  “telling”  going  on  by  teachers. 
Here  the  students  do  not  get  enough 
chance  to  be  active  learners.  The  teach¬ 
er  is  doing  too  much  talking  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  doing  enough  learning. 

In  a  pupil-teacher  planning  situa¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  determined  just  what 
everyone  is  going  to  study  in  common 
and  what  everyone,  individually  or  in 


groups,  is  going  to  work  on  in  speciali¬ 
zation.  This  specialization  is  important, 
because  it  must  be  recognized  that 
every  student  does  not  come  to  school 
each  day  expecting  or  needing  to  learn 
things  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  every 
other  student. 

Failure  to  provide  for  such  individu¬ 
alization,  whether  it  be  for  the  able, 
the  average,  or  the  slow  learner,  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  failure  to  take  account  of 
what  is  known  about  child  growth  and 
development  and  the  psychology  of 
learning. 

Some  teachers  in  the  secondary  school 
may  assert  that  a  pupil-teacher  planning 
situation  works  in  the  elementary  class¬ 
room  but  not  in  their  high-school  class. 
Others  may  say  that  it  works  only  in  a 
class  of  more  able  youngsters.  The  fal¬ 
lacy  of  these  statements  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  secondary  teachers  use 
this  technique  successfully. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Guide 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  curriculum  is  not  so  much  what  is 
found  in  the  printed  guide  as  what  the 
teacher  actually  makes  of  it  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  his  adaptation  of  it  to  mean¬ 
ingful  learning  experiences  that  really 
counts.  The  teacher  should  use  the  guide 
as  a  framework  and  must  feel  free  to 
express  his  teaching  methods  in  the  way 
that  can  best  help  make  him  a  success 
in  the  classroom. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  kept  from 
being  resourceful  and  inventive.  By  all 
means  he  should  not  permit  the  text- 
hook  to  determine  the  curriculum.  He 
should  only  use  the  textbook  or  parts  of 
it  in  such  ways  as  to  achieve  the  major 
objectives  of  the  unit  and  of  education 
in  general. 


Growing  in  Teaching; 
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Associate  Professor  of  Education,  School  of  Education 
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TPeaching  is  a  complex,  creative 
process.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  one  must  possess, 
among  other  attributes,  a  sincere  love 
of  children  and  a  genuine  desire  to  help 
them  grow.  A  vital  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  success  in  the  science  of  teaching  is 
the  thorough  professional  preparation 
of  the  teacher.  At  best,  this  pre-service 
education  can  do  little  more  than  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  to  begin  teaching. 

For  those  who  make  teaching  the 
highly-rewarding  experience  which  it 
can  and  should  be,  there  must  be  con¬ 
stant  grow'th  through  both  individual 
reading  and  study  and  participation  in 
a  variety  of  planned  professional  experi¬ 
ences.  Unquestionably,  in  this  age  char¬ 
acterized  by  rapid  change,  in-service 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
the  teacher-preparation  process.  Super¬ 
visors  and  directcNTS  of  instruction  are 
accepting  increasing  responsibihty  for 
facihtating  teacher  growth  through  co¬ 
operatively  planned  imfH-ovement  pro¬ 
grams. 

What  Is  Good  Teaching? 

If  we  wish  to  grow  in  teaching,  what 
are  our  goals?  What  is  good  teaching? 
Good  teaching  may  be  referred  to  as 
guiding  student  growth  and  using  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  facilitate  that  growth. 
The  able  teacher’s  chief  concern  is  for 
the  pupils  for  whom  she  is  responsible. 
In  her  work  with  them,  she  is  continu¬ 


ally  making  decisions  and  guiding  the 
students  in  making  thejr  own  wise 
choices  and  decisions.  She  stimulates 
thinking,  releases  creativih',  and  helps 
pupils  to  recognize  and  solve  problems 
that  are  real  and  important  to  them. 

Classrooms  are  truly  “learning  labora¬ 
tories”  in  which  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  discover  and  to  make  generali¬ 
zations  for  themselves.  They  develop 
basic  skills  as  they  are  needed.  All  of 
this  implies  that  there  is  no  one  way  to 
teach  well.  A  varieW  of  methods,  tech¬ 
niques,  plans  of  organization,  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  in  varying  situations 
and  are  consistently  being  evaluated  for 
their  effectiveness.  The  supervisor  plays 
a  leading  role  in  helping  the  individu¬ 
al  teacher  to  refine  her  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  in  this  manner. 

There  are  definite  requisites  to  good 
teaching.  | 

1.  The  teacher  defines  her  objec¬ 

tives.  These  are  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  children  and  how  they  grow  and  de¬ 
velop.  An  understanding  of  the  func¬ 
tion  and  the  role  of  the  school  in  our 
society  is  also  vital  ini  forming  these 
goals.  ' 

2.  The  teacher  is  able  to  organize. 
She  uses  her  classroom  time  wisely  and 
plans  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year  so  as  to  promote  maximum  growth 
among  pupils.  The  physical  setting  of 
the  classroom  is  well  organized,  with 
materials  and  equipment  being  used 
most  advantageously.  She  is  efficient  in 
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classroom  management  and  discipline 
and  in  the  grouping  of  students  in  a 
variety  of  situations  so  that  learning  is 
meaningful. 

3.  She  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  planning.  She  carefully  plans  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  terms  of  her  objectives.  This 
planning  enables  her  to  provide  experi¬ 
ences  in  teacher-pupil  and  pupil-pupil 
planning  in  the  classroom.  In  this  way, 
children  become  more  actively  involved. 
The  growing  teacher  participates  eager¬ 
ly  in  short-term  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  on  both  a  faculty  and  a  system- 
wide  basis. 

4.  She  brings  her  creative  ability 
into  her  teaching.  She  uses  her  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  her  imagination  and  is  continu¬ 
ously  “trying  out”  new  methods  and 
new  materials  with  boys  and  girls. 

5.  There  is  constant  evaluation. 
She  is  daily  “taking  stock”  in  terms  of 
her  objectives  in  an  effort  to  determine 
to  what  extent  she  is  reaching  her  goals. 
She  modifies  and  adjusts  methods  and 
materials  as  she  strives  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 

What  Is  In-Service  Education? 

The  need  for  growth  in  any  profes¬ 
sion  is  obvious.  The  teaching  profession 
recognizes  this  necessity,  and  a  great 
deal  of  effort  is  devoted  to  improving 
instruction  through  a  variety  of  in- 
service  activities.  In-service  education 
is  a  somewhat  inclusive  term  referring 
to  those  planned  programs  of  experi¬ 
ences  designed  for  the  professional  im¬ 
provement  of  the  teaching,  supervisory, 
and  administrative  personnel  in  a  given 
school  system. 

In  recent  years,  in-service  education 
has  taken  on  a  “new  look”  to  the  extent 
that  its  basic  purpose  has  expanded 


from  the  idea  of  the  in-service  training 
of  teachers  to  the  professional  growth 
of  the  entire  staff.  It  now  capitalizes  up¬ 
on  the  idea  of  all  growing  together. 

Specific  guide  lines  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  order  for  programs  to  have 
value. 

1.  The  program  must  be  planned 
rather  than  haphazard.  It  must  be  flex¬ 
ible,  based  upon  felt  needs,  and  deal 
with  problems  which  are  realistic. 

2.  It  must  be  cooperative  in  na¬ 
ture.  A  program  which  is  superimposed 
by  a  chosen  few  has  little  meaning  for 
the  majority  and  does  little  to  improve 
teaching  competence. 

3.  Each  participant  needs  to  ac¬ 
cept  individual  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  venture.  Some  meetings 
and  so-called  workshops  actually  do 
more  harm  than  good,  because  the  group 
members  do  not  feel  a  part  of  them. 
The  value  derived  from  any  experience 
is  proportional  to  what  is  put  into  it. 
The  group  members  who  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  planning,  the  discus¬ 
sions,  and  the  evaluating  are  the  ones 
who  grow. 

4.  The  physical  setting  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Conducive  to  growth  are  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  to  meet  and  a  time  when 
participants  are  not  physically  and 
mentally  fatigued. 

5.  Evaluation  should  be  continu¬ 
ous.  Inasmuch  as  in-service  programs 
are  goal-centered  and  cooperatively 
planned,  they  should  also  be  coopera¬ 
tively  evaluated  and  modified. 

6.  A  variety  of  experiences  should 
be  provided. 

How  May  Growth  Be  Facilitated? 

Growth  in  teaching  competence  may 
be  promoted  in  various  ways.  The  su- 
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pervisor,  the  principal,  and  other  teach¬ 
ers  can  be  of  tremendous  guidance  and 
help.  Whether  she  works  in  a  school 
system  which  provides  meager  or  ex¬ 
tensive  oppKirtunities  in  in-service  edu¬ 
cation,  the  teacher’s  growth  is  primarily 
an  individual  matter.  It  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  her  attitude  toward 
the  program  of  experiences  planned  for 
her  and  upon  the  zeal  with  which  she 
participates. 

Individual  reading  and  study  help  to 
improve  teaching.  Most  schools  have 
professional  libraries  for  staff  use.  If 
individual  schools  are  limited  in  materi¬ 
als,  the  supeiAisor  keeps  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  file  of  current  professional  materi¬ 
als  and  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  help 
teachers  locate  needed  information. 
College  and  university  courses  aid  in 
broadening  the  teacher’s  background 
and  in  keeping  her  abreast  of  recent 
trends  and  developments. 

Growth  may  also  be  facilitated 
through  travel.  A  tour  of  other  regions 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe,  for 
example,  can  do  much  to  help  a  teach¬ 
er  make  social  studies  or  literature  alive 
and  interesting.  Some  states  now  accept 
travel  as  a  part  of  their  requirements  for 
certificate-renewal  credit. 

Professional  meetings,  group  con¬ 
ferences,  and  workshops  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  to  foster  growth  among  teach¬ 
ers.  These  meetings  range  from  the 
small  curriculum  committee  of  a  few 
teachers  working  at  one  grade  level  to 
convocations  including  the  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  in  a  system.  A  workshop 
is  a  laboratory-type  situation  in  which 
people  work  on  real  problems;  it  may 
take  several  forms.  The  faculty  of  a 
given  school  may  meet  periodically  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  improve  instruction  in 
reading,  for  example,  in  its  own  school. 
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Teachers  of  given  grade  levels  often 
meet  together  on  a  system-wide  basis  to 
work  on  problems  common  to  pupils  of 
that  age  level. 

At  the  secondary  level,  teachers  of 
the  same  subject  areas  convene.  For  in¬ 
stance,  English  teachers,  as  a  result  of 
their  meeting  together  in  a  workshop, 
have  been  known  to  make  extraordinary 
growth  in  helping  students  write  crea¬ 
tively.  Interest  groups  are  sometimes 
formed  and  teachers  are  given  a  choice 
of  participating  in  a  series  of  workshops 
on  such  topics  as  “Reporting  to  Parents,’’ 
“Unit  Teaching,”  and  “Promotion  Pol¬ 
icies.” 

Most  workshops  and  group  confer¬ 
ences  are  planned  to  do  a  specific  job. 
Highly  successful  sessions  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  revision  of  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  of  reporting  to  parents.  In  my  ex¬ 
periences,  as  a  supervisor,  a  valuable 
program  involving  teachers  of  grades 
two  and  three  resulted  in  moving  the 
transition  from  manuscript  to  cursive 
writing  from  the  second  to  the  third 
grade.  Research  was  reviewed,  a  philos¬ 
ophy  was  formed,  and  third-grade 
teachers  took  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  skills  of  changing  from  manuscript 
to  cursive  writing.  In  other  cases,  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  system  or  consultants  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  specific  skill  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  group;  then,  all  present  follow  up 
the  demonstration  by  practicing  the 
skill  together. 

The  individual  conference  with  the 
supervisor  or  the  supervising  principal 
affords  excellent  opportunity  for  growth. 
It  may  be  used  for  planning  and  evalu¬ 
ating.  Or  it  may  be  used  as  a  follow¬ 
up  to  a  period  of  observation  of  the 
teacher  at  work. 

Observation  of  other  teachers  and 
inter-visitation  among  teachers  pay  big 
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dividends.  Beginning  teachers  and 
teachers  who  are  working  out  of  their 
field  or  who  have  been  out  of  the  class¬ 
room  for  a  long  time  especially  benefit 
from  such  an  activity.  They  spend  time 
observing  a  competent  experienced 
teacher  in  her  given  grade  level  or  sub¬ 
ject  area.  And  following  the  observa¬ 
tion,  they  hold  a  conference  with  the 
teacher  who  has  been  observed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  have  seen. 

Participation  in  school  evaluation 
programs  and  on  committees  for  devel¬ 
oping  curriculum  guides  foster  growth. 
Both  afford  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  teacher  to  become  familiar  with  the 
writing  and  the  research  in  the  areas 
being  considered,  to  participate  in  group 
discussions,  and  share  the  thinking  of 
others. 


To  Grow  in  Teaching 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  teaching  profession.  Rapid 
advances  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  require 
persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  attempt  to  educate  boys  and  girls. 
Swift  cultural  change  is  resulting  in 
rapid  curriculum  change.  Greater  de¬ 
mands  are  being  made  by  a  better  in¬ 
formed  public. 

W^e  do  not  know  in  what  type  of  so¬ 
ciety  the  generation  we  are  currently 
educating  will  live.  Some  will  no  doubt 
make  their  living  by  doing  jobs  that  are 
totally  unfamiliar  today.  In  the  face  of 
all  this,  can  we  afford  to  have  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  concern  anything  but  growing  in 
teaching? 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Rockets  and  Your  Future.  By  Stanley 
Beitler.  N.Y.:  Harper.  1961.  $3.50. 

This  timely  book  is  designed  for  readers 
twelve  years  old  and  up.  The  book  will  ap¬ 
peal  especially  to  youngsters  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  a  space-age  career.  It  tells  what 
subjects  should  be  taken  in  high  school  and  it 
lists  colleges  that  have  the  necessary  courses 
for  such  careers.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

The  Crazy  Cantilever  and  Other 
Science  Experiments.  By  Robert  R.  Ka- 
desch.  N.Y.  1961.  $3.95. 

Forty  fascinating  and  informative  experi¬ 
ments  are  presented  in  this  book  for  scien¬ 
tists  from  eight  years  of  age  to  twelve.  All 
are  easy  to  perform  and  all  require  only  the 
simple  things  that  are  found  in  any  house¬ 
hold. — Paul  Zankowich 


A  Picture  Has  a  Special  Look.  By 
Helen  Barten.  N.Y.:  Abelard-Schuman. 
1961.  $2.75. 

Children  from  five  to  eight  delight  in 
making  pictures.  This  book  will  assist  them, 
and  their  parents  and  teachers  as  well,  in 
making  more  interesting  and  better  pictures. 
This  is  not  merely  a  “how-to-do”  book  but 
rather  a  primer  in  the  emotional  and  aes¬ 
thetic  bases  of  art. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  First  Time  I  Saw  Paris.  By  Anne 
Pilgrim.  N.Y.:  Abelard-Schuman.  1961. 
$3.50. 

Eightecn-ycar-old  Roberta,  unhappy  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  her  father,  was  glad  to 
leave  London  for  Paris  and  to  work  in  her 
aunt's  small  boarding  school  for  English  and 
American  children.  Together  with  a  good 
story,  the  Paris  of  art  and  artists  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  this  teen-ager. — P.  Z. 


Parent-Teacher  Conferences  and 
Speech-Handicapped  Children 

RUTH  FITZSIMONS 
Head  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinician 
Warwick  School  Department,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 


JL  ARENTAL  attitudes  can  be  prime 
precipitants  in  the  development  of  a 
child’s  communicative  problem  as  well 
as  the  motivation  for  the  child’s  emo¬ 
tional  responses  to  his  speech  deviation 
and  his  general  speaking  ability  (1,  3, 
4,  10,  11,  12). 

Are  not  neonate  and  child  suspended 
in  the  familial  pattern  as  a  paper  mobile 
is  suspended  in  air?  A  child  is  set  in 
psychic  motion  by  the  emotional  drafts 
and  blasts  of  parental  security  or  anxiety; 
by  love,  ambivalence,  or  hate;  by  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection,  much  the  same  as  die 
mobile  is  set  in  action  by  the  air  currents 
which  reach  it.  (12) 

The  presence  of  a  speech  problem 
within  a  child  can  have  emotional 
meaning  for  the  child’s  parents,  causing 
them  to  concentrate  and  press  for  speedy 
remediation  and  removal  of  their  child’s 
speech  problem.  Parents  of  young 
speech-handicapped  children  may  tend 
to  think  of  themselves  as  failures,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  roles  as  their  child’s 
speech  teacher  or  model.  In  addition, 
some  parents  may  be  inclined  to  view 
their  speech-handicapped  child  as  in¬ 
adequate  because  of  his  communicative 
incapacity. 

Teachers  and  speech  clinicians,  as 
representatives  of  allied  disciplines,  can 
fulfill  their  helping  potentials  with  par¬ 
ents  of  speech  handicap|)ed  children 
(4).  The  teacher  and  the  speech  clin¬ 
ician  who  share  a  compatible  philos¬ 


ophy  in  their  work  with  children  can 
help  anxious  parents  to  find,  make  their 
own,  and  use  attitudes  and  practices 
which  can  enhance  their  relationships 
with  their  speech-handicapped  child. 

The  Teacher’s  Helping  Potential 

Most  parents  perceive  the  teacher' as 
a  helping  person  whose  counsel  they 
value.  Parents  who  confer  with  the 
teacher  about  their  child  and  his  school 
adjustment  invariably  bring  the  discus¬ 
sion  around  to  their  child’s  speech  prob¬ 
lem  and  its  relationship  to  his  school 
achievement  and  progress.  When  this 
happens,  parents  receive  help  from  the 
teacher,  who  responds  acceptingly  and 
understandingly  in  terms  of  the  child 
as  a  person  with  interrelated  physical, 
emotional,  and  speech  needs. 

A  teacher’s  non-fractured,  Gestaltist 
point  of  view  about  a  speech-handi¬ 
capped  pupil  may  help  the  child’s  par¬ 
ents  to  refocus  their  own  point  of  view. 
Teacher  concentration  upon  the  pupil’s 
total  needs  can  help  parents  to  help  their 
child  to  make  his  best  total  adjustment, 
including  his  best  speaking  adjustment. 

During  a  parent-teacher  conference, 
parents  who  seek  discernible  speech  im¬ 
provement  within  an  unrealistically 
short  period  of  time  may  press  the  teach¬ 
er  for  a  speech  progress  report.  When 
this  happens,  the  teacher  meets  this 
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parental  reaction  with  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  skill. 

The  teacher  knows  that  a  response 
which  centers  upon  only  the  presence 
or  absence  of  speech  improvement  is 
not  the  crucial  factor.  She  realizes  that 
the  parents  who  are  concerned  only 
about  immediate  speech  improvement 
are  really  asking  for  more  than  an  an¬ 
swer  to  their  question,  “Do  you  think 
that  his  speech  is  any  better  now?” 
What  they  really  want  is  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  anxiety  over  their  child’s 
failure  to  progress  in  accordance  with  a 
“normative”  speech  pattern. 

During  a  parent-teacher  conference, 
the  teacher  can  become  a  positive  or 
negative  force  influencing  the  parents’ 
positions  as  helping  or  hindering  per¬ 
sons  in  their  relationships  with  their 
child.  Inappropriate  suggestions  or  re¬ 
actions  from  the  teacher  during  the 
course  of  a  parent-teacher  conference 
can  obscure  parental  acceptance  of 
needed  insights. 

Productive  Relationships 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  rapport  during  parent-teacher 
conferences.  But  in  any  conference  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  teacher,  the  need  is 
for  something  that  goes  beyond  rapport. 
Rapport  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  primary  goal  is  for  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  key  figures  in 
the  child’s  life,  i.e.,  his  parents  and  his 
teacher.  Parents  must  understand  the 
teacher’s  objectives  for  their  child  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  group  member  in 
the  school  milieu.  At  the  same  time, 
the  teacher  must  try  to  understand  the 
pupil,  the  status  to  which  he  is  assigned 
within  his  family,  and  the  parents’  mo¬ 
tivation  and  aspirations  for  their  child. 


During  a  parent-teacher  conference, 
understanding  grows  only  in  an  accept¬ 
ing,  permissive,  and  non-authoritarian 
environment.  Information  which  the 
teacher  acquires  about  speech  problems 
should  be  used  so  that  it  does  not  dim 
understanding  in  parent-teacher  rela¬ 
tionships. 

The  teacher  who  recognizes  the  need 
for  understanding  will  not  use  informa¬ 
tion  about  speech  disorders  in  a  “do”  or 
“don’t”  prescription-l’ke  manner.  He 
uses  his  functional  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
cepted  and  recommended  parental  prac¬ 
tices  with  speech-handicapped  children 
C2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  15)  so  that 
it  will  be  of  positive  value.  He  makes 
use  of  such  information  in  order  to  help 
himself  enter  more  completely  and 
more  understandingly  into  the  internal 
frame  of  reference  of  each  person  with 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  work,  his 
speech-handicapped  pupils  and  their 
parents. 

Helps  for  Stuttering  Children 

There  are  helpful  ways  for  parents 
to  react  to  a  child  who  stutters.  It  is 
better  for  parents  to: 

1.  Contact  a  trained  professional 
about  the  child  and  his  stuttering  prob¬ 
lem. 

2.  Ease  pressures  on  the  stuttering 
child. 

3.  Accept  the  child-stutterer  and 
his  non-fluent  speech. 

4.  Stress  the  assets  which  a  child 
may  have.  Help  the  child  to  develop 
interests  and  proficiencies. 

5.  Put  the  stuttering  child  on  a 
regime  of  love,  acceptance,  praise,  re¬ 
spect,  and  encouragement. 

6.  Help  the  child-stutterer  to  grow 
and  develop  by  setting  standards  that 
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are  not  so  high  that  they  discourage  or 
so  low  that  they  fail  to  challenge. 

7.  Give  the  child  who  stutters  a  re¬ 
spected  place  in  family  living  and  fam¬ 
ily  conversations. 

8.  Listen  to  what  the  child-stut¬ 
terer  says,  not  to  the  way  he  says  it. 

10.  Emphasize  what  lies  beneath 
the  stuttering  speech  rather  than  the 
speech  non-fluency. 

Helps  for  Bahy  Talkers 

The  speech  of  the  child  who  has  an 
articulation  problem  may  be  character¬ 
ized  by  sound  substitutions,  omissions, 
or  distortions  which  interfere  with  free, 
easy  communication  between  him  and 
his  listener.  To  help  the  child  who  has 
an  articulation  problem  and  who  uses 
baby  talk,  it  is  better  for  parents  to: 

1 .  Realize  that  an  articulation 
problem  is  the  most  common  of  all 
speech  disorders  found  in  children. 

2.  Focus  on  the  child’s  physical 
and  emotional  needs  as  well  as  on  his 
speech  needs. 

3.  Encourage  emotional  and  com¬ 
municative  comfort  within  the  child  by 
listening  to  him  acceptingly  and  atten¬ 
tively. 
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4.  Be  on  the  alert  so  that  listener 
criticism,  correction,  or  interruption  do 
not  add  frustration  to  the  child’s  com¬ 
municative  attempts. 

5.  Provide  speaking  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  through  such  parent-child 
shared  experiences  as  story-telling,  story¬ 
book  reading,  poetry  reading,  record 
listening,  word  game  playing,  and 
riddle  guessing. 

6.  Be  aware  that  the  elimination 
of  a  child’s  articulation  problem  re¬ 
quires  time,  patience,  and  faith. 

7.  Work  cooperatively  with  the 
speech  clinician  and  the  classroom 
teacher.  (Parents,  teacher,  and  speech 
clinician  hold  therapeutic  potency  when 
they  work  together.) 

8.  Provide  the  child  with  speech 
and  social  security,  avoiding  comments 
about  speech  and  social  inadequacies 
which  the  child  may  have. 

Summary 

Parental  attitudes  and  feelings  moti¬ 
vate  not  only  parental  behavior,  but  the 
emotional  and  behavioral  development 
of  a  child  as  well.  A  positive  emotive 
and  communicative  home  environment 
is  crucial  for  the  total  development  of 
the  speech-handicapped  pupil.  The 
teacher  and  the  speech  clinician  who 
share  a  common  philosophy  can  become 
positive  and  supportive  figures  as  they 
work  with  parents  of  children  who  have 
speech  problems. 

Functional  knowledge  of  recom¬ 
mended  parental  practices  with  speech 
handicapped  children  can  help  the 
teacher  to  understand  parents  of  speech- 
handicapped  children.  Parent-teacher 
conferences  give  the  teacher  opportu¬ 
nities  to  be  a  helping  figure  with  par¬ 
ents  of  children  whose  speech  is  dis- 
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ordered.  During  a  parent-teacher  con-  and  to  find  for  themselves  needed  in¬ 
ference,  the  teacher  who  responds  with  sights  concerning  their  children’s  inter¬ 
understanding  and  acceptance  can  help  related,  physical,  psycho-social,  and 
parents  to  lessen  their  troubled  feelings  speech  needs. 
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I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough  - 
Gleams  that  untraveled  world  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life!  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains. 


— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  Ulysses 
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V_^ONCEPTs  of  educational  procedures 
vary  with  changing  social  conditions. 
The  teacher  hands  down  to  the  pupil 
his  philosophy  of  learning,  and  that  pu¬ 
pil  in  turn  becomes  a  teacher,  the  result 
being  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
modern  educational  system.  Constant 
progress  has  been  made,  with  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swinging  back  and  forth.  The 
school  has  adapted  itself  to  meet  the 
current  needs,  holding  to  the  proved 
good  and  adding  the  necessary  new. 

As  concepts  change,  likewise  within 
the  individual  his  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  constantly  undergoing  modifica¬ 
tion  and  depth.  As  a  result  of  the  sum 
total  of  his  ex|>eriences,  and  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  these  experiences,  one  formu¬ 
lates  a  philosophy  of  life,  education  be¬ 
ing  a  major  part. 

Ingredients  of  a  Philosophy 

One’s  philosophy  of  education  must 
be  idealistic  in  that  certain  criteria  must 
be  set  up  toward  which  he  may  move 
consistently  and  with  which  he  may 
evaluate  methods  and  practices.  It  is 
pragmatic,  for  it  must  contribute  use¬ 
fully  both  to  the  immediate  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  good  life  and  to  the  over¬ 
all  structure  of  a  good  society.  It  is  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  limited  sense  that  it 
provides  no  end  within  itself  but  be¬ 
comes  the  means  to  an  end  prescribed 
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by  other  than  the  instrumental  philos¬ 
ophy  per  se. 

To  some  extent  one’s  philosophy  of 
education  is  hedonistic  in  that  it  is  not 
simply  the  laborious,  tedious  compila¬ 
tion  and  interrelation  of  facts,  but 
pleasurable  acquaintance  of  oneself 
with  facts,  forces,  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  one’s  world.  A  good  philosophy 
is  scientific,  in  that  it  is  more  than 
naively  aware  of  problems  and  facts, 
and  in  that  it  must  be  realistically  ex¬ 
perimental  of  methods  inductively  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  more  complex  situations  of 
life.  This  involves,  to  some  extent,  a 
wholesome  scepticism  of  some  ideas, 
and  an  admitted  agnosticism  of  some, 
while  tacitly  accepting  others. 

One  must  be  realistic  to  the  degree 
that  whatever  is  utilitarian  in  authority 
to  the  basic  presuppositions  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  will  seek  to  give  vital  place. 
And,  though  no  one  system  is  inherent¬ 
ly  adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  life 
and  education,  without  choosing  a  sys¬ 
tem  through  consistency  to  ideals,  eval¬ 
uation  of  specific  methods,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  certain  goals,  one  cannot  begin 
to  act  coherently  or  to  expect  real  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Task  of  Present-day  Education 

Education  in  the  present  age  is  a 
serious  problem  of  discrimination  and 
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selection.  With  almost  interminable  ad¬ 
vancement  in  every  field  and  the  con¬ 
stant  introduction  of  new  areas,  the  im¬ 
mature  student  must  have  responsible, 
thoroughly  trained,  and  dedicated  lead¬ 
ers  to  help  map  out  for  him  a  coherent 
and  purposeful  plan  of  study.  This  is 
the  problem  of  the  curriculum  builders 
and  of  everyone  having  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  student  and  the  school. 

The  principle  of  discrimination, 
which  is  basic  to  all  good  education, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  As  a  principle 
it  should  be  carried  into  every  area  of 
training.  In  the  teaching  of  reading,  for 
instance,  the  pupil  should  grow  under 
proper  guidance  not  only  to  achieve 
good  reading  skills,  but  to  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  and  to  select  from  a  wide  range  of 
reading  matter  the  very  best.  This  ex¬ 
ample  could  be  duplicated  in  most  of 
the  various  subjects  taught,  cocurricu- 
lar  activities,  and  other  educational  ex¬ 
periences. 

Training  for  Intelligent  Citizenship 

By  teaching  young  people  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  selection  in  all  areas, 
one  is  prepared  to  build  upon  this 
achievement  constant  and  purposeful 
training  in  intelligent  citizenship. 
Youths  learn  much  from  emulation  and 
instruction,  but  that  which  makes  the 
most  profound  change  in  their  lives  is 
the  conviction  each  forms  for  himself 
of  his  own  particular  place  in  life.  This 
is  the  result  of  every  influence  upon 
him,  of  course — school,  home,  church, 
and  the  greater  community. 

If  the  school  in  teaching  the  student 
to  discriminate  and  to  select  could  also 
aid  him  to  establish  the  “whys”  in  their 
proper  place,  a  strong  citizenry  would 
result.  Much  of  education  is  the  result 


of  the  pupil’s  thinking  about  the  an¬ 
swering  of  questions  in  various  fields. 
If  the  answer  could  be  based  upon  this 
direction  toward  life  in  general,  the 
teacher  would  have  accomplished  two 
things,  namely,  revealing  the  fact  in 
question  and  giving  it  proper  place  and 
value  in  life. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Consider  the  question  of  "why”  in 
the  realm  of  vocational  security.  Every 
pupil  looks  toward  his  ultimate  career 
and  place  in  life.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  questioning,  if  he  could  be  led  to  see 
the  value  of  the  human  personality,  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  world,  and 
his  responsibility,  there  would  develop 
a  sense  of  mission,  or  service.  Then, 
through  a  growing  knowledge  of  his 
own  aptitudes  and  careful  discipline  in 
the  training  and  direction  of  these,  he 
would  fit  happily  into  a  purposeful  and 
necessary  place  in  life. 

As  all  influences  tie  into  this  struc¬ 
ture,  the  pupil  would  feel  the  pull  of 
the  spiritual,  the  thrill  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  the  duty  of  the  social,  until 
vocational  selection  would  mean  for 
him  not  simply  selfish  security,  but  the 
possibility  of  a  contribution  to  society 
that  would  result  in  his  own  stability. 
So,  while  education  is  affected  by  the 
economic  order,  it  would  contribute 
toward  that  order  by  proper  vocational 
guidance  first,  then  proper  vocational 
training  based  on  aptitudes,  philos¬ 
ophies,  and  abilities  of  the  individual. 

In  the  social  world  of  the  pupil  this 
same  principle  would  follow,  as  well  as 
in  other  areas  of  his  life.  As  he  seeks 
the  answers  to  the  questions  which  come 
to  his  mind  and  has  these  answers  re¬ 
inforced  with  the  right  kind  of  informa- 
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tion  and  methods  for  putting  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  use  creatively  and  worthily, 
he  becomes  a  worthwhile  individual  in 
a  valuable  society. 

This  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  teacher  shall  always  wait  for  the 
“why.”  The  wise  and  experienced 
teacher  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
major  questions  and  plan  proper  pro¬ 
cedures  all  along  the  way  to  cope  with 
the  growing  mind.  This,  combined  %vith 
a  careful  teaching  of  the  necessary 
skills,  provides  proper  discipline  for 
growth. 

The  Good  Teacher 

Concerning  the  teacher,  herself, 
much  could  be  written.  In  an  article 
of  this  nature,  several  brief  statements 
must  suffice.  First,  the  uncontested  pri¬ 
mary'  qualification  of  a  good  teacher  is 
solid  character.  The  influence  of  the 
personahty  and  t)’pe  of  life  of  the  teach¬ 
er  has  more  effect  upon  the  pupil  in  her 
charge  than  does  the  instruction.  Her 
integrity  and  personal  standard  of 
ethics,  then,  should  be  tested  and  be¬ 
yond  question. 

Definite,  intelligent  religious  beliefs 
and  affiliations  with  proper  institutions 
and  causes  is  most  important.  A  teacher 
still  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  least 
at  a  basic  religious  concept  of  life  may 
be  unhealthy  for  the  pupils  in  her 
charge.  And  one  adhering  to  any  ex¬ 
treme  expression  may  be  a  dangerous 
influence.  But  a  mature  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  one  of  the  most  sustain¬ 
ing,  undergirding  forces  for  the  teacher, 
encouraging  the  development  of  other 
\'irtues  so  essential  to  good  teaching. 

Qualifications  of  a  mature  individu¬ 
al  in  any  field  are  important  for  the 
teacher,  whose  services  are  not  limited 


to  precept,  but  from  whom  much  is  got 
by  emulation.  Patience,  tolerance,  wise 
judgment,  and  firm  kindness  will  make 
of  her  a  good  disciplinarian,  command¬ 
ing  respect  for  herself  and  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  she  teaches. 

She  should  have  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  personality  of  her  pupil,  and  a 
creative  love  which  stems  from  a  sense 
of  mission.  No  teacher  can  well  succeed 
unless  she  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  in  the  age  bracket  with  which 
she  works,  and  of  the  stages  of  their  de¬ 
velopment.  This  study  should  be  rein¬ 
forced  and  perpetuated  by  readings 
currently. 

A  good  teacher  will  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  her  field  and  able  to 
impart  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  and  motivate  the  pupil  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  information  to  advantage.  She 
should  continue  to  study  and  to  develop 
powers  of  retention.  She  should  keep 
excellent  and  up>-to-date  files  of  materi¬ 
als.  Frequent  study  should  be  included 
in  a  formal  way  at  selected  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

Granted  that  the  aim  of  endeavor  is 
of  primary  imp>ortance,  and  that  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  subject  matter  is  second  in 
sequence,  all  would  be  to  little  avail  if 
the  presentation  were  ineffective.  Many 
a  teacher  with  excellent  accomplish¬ 
ments,  herself,  and  with  high  ideals,  has 
failed  as  an  instructor  because  she 
had  not  determined  the  best  methods 
through  which  to  inspire  pupils  and  to 
stimulate  learning. 

Best  teaching  results  when  a  teacher 
studies  herself,  her  pupils,  her  subject, 
and  then  decides  on  a  plan  which  har¬ 
monizes  all  three  into  an  effective  pro- 
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gram  of  instruction.  That  means  she 
will  not  be  lazy,  but  will  consider  each 
class  period  a  sacred  charge  through 
which  specific  planning  will  be  directed 
toward  pupil  response  of  the  highest 
type.  She  will  read  widely  about  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  and  she  will  select  the  ones 
most  suited  to  her  personality  and  to 
the  teaching  situation  she  wishes  to 
create,  drawing  upon  a  good  background 
of  psychology. 

These  methods,  then,  should  be 
outlined  carefully  on  paper  and  used 
efficiently  in  the  class,  allowing  for 
change  as  the  interest  of  the  group  evi¬ 
dences  itself,  but  not  being  flexible  to 
the  extent  that  a  total  departure  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Con¬ 
stant  improvement  should  be  ideal,  and 
various  methods  should  be  used,  espe¬ 
cially  in  lower  grades.  The  good  teach¬ 
er  will  not  lack  the  creative  instinct, 
but  will  be  a  student  of  research,  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  better  ways  of  increasing 
her  success. 


Total  Education 

A  well-rounded  education  is  an  edu¬ 
cation  involving  the  whole  person, 
whatever  the  age.  Proper  concern  and 
provision  for  the  pupil’s  physical  needs, 
both  general  health  and  recreation,  are 
an  important  part  of  this  process.  Spe¬ 
cial  services  in  all  areas  needed  by  in¬ 
dividuals  should  be  included  in  the 
good  school  system.  Instruction  in  the 
basic  skills,  together  with  aid  in  other 
areas  of  modern  experience  should  be 
found  in  curriculum  opportunities.  Ex¬ 
pert  testing  and  various  ways  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  talents  and  special  aptitudes 
of  the  pupil  should  be  made  possible. 
And  individual,  group,  co-curricular  in¬ 
struction,  and  various  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  should  be  provided. 

A  good  education  is  a  total  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  individual,  equipping  him  to 
meet  life  both  satisfactorily  and  success¬ 
fully.  It  is  that  kind  of  education  which 
creates  a  valuable  society. 


There  is  never  an  instant’s  truce  between  virtue  and  vice.  Good¬ 
ness  is  the  only  investment  that  never  fails. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  Higher  Lairs 
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A  Case  Study  of  a  Retarded  Child' 

MAXINE  H.  ROBBINS 
Elementary  Principal 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

iSvERY  elementary  teacher  knows  for  the  thirty-five  or  more  children  in 
Velma.  Many  high  school  teachers  the  classrocnn,  Velma  still  won’t  fit  in- 
within  the  last  few  years  have  become  to  any  one  of  the  groups  in  an  ordinary 
acquainted  with  Velma — and  if  our  ed-  sixth-grade  room, 
iication  continues  to  become  better,  col¬ 
lege  teachers  will  someday  know  Velma.  Well-Adjusted — Or  Misfits? 

Who  is  Velma?  In  this  case,  she  was 

an  attractive  thirteen-year-old  who  en-  Of  course,  many  will  say,  “Send 
tered  my  sixth  grade  room  a  few  years  Velma  to  a  special  classroom;  they’ll 
ago.  She  had  large  brown  eyes,  golden  take  care  of  her.”  But  do  they?  Will 
hair,  and  a  smile  that  went  right  to  they?  Can  they?  Special  classrooms  are 
your  heart.  She  was — in  a  word — a  few  in  most  school  systems.  They  often 
miracle.  She  had  an  IQ  of  70  and  was  do  not  have  room  for  all  the  children 
well-adjusted.  who  need  to  go.  Most  small  systems 

Why  do  I  call  that  a  miracle?  Cer-  have  no  such  facilities, 
tainly  not  because  I  feel  that  a  70  IQ  Sometimes  the  parents  aren’t  willing 
means  one  can’t  be  well-adjusted,  but  for  a  child  to  go  to  a  special  classroom, 
because  I  think  that  school,  home,  and  and  I  know  of  no  place  that  can  force 
society  make  it  almost  impossible,  a  child  into  a  special  classroom  if  the 
Teachers,  as  a  group,  are  a  wonderful  parents  do  not  accept  the  idea.  For 
lot — conscientious  to  a  fault,  patient  as  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  there  is 
Job,  but  with  definite  ideas  about  bring-  a  Velma  in  nearly  every  elementary 
ing  every  child  up  to  a  class  or  room  classromn. 

standard.  And  so  the  Velmas  of  the  world  plod 

We  have  certainly  been  taught  that  along  in  classrooms  unfitted  to  their 
every  child  matures  at  a  different  rate,  needs.  They  are  the  dumbbells,  the  mis- 
The  good  elementary  room  now  has  two  fits.  “Velma,  stay  on  the  line  when  you 
to  four  reading  groups  on  as  many  levels  write.”  “Velma,  can’t  you  read  even  the 
of  ability.  It’s  hard  work,  much  harder  smallest  w'ords?”  And  so  the  Velmas 
than  having  every'  child  read  from  the  of  the  world  come  to  see  thems-  !ves  as 
the  same  book.  misfits,  unwanted,  unable  to  do  what 

Often  adequate  books  are  not  avail-  others  are  doing, 
able  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher  has  Most  Velmas  become  eager  to  drop 
to  get  books  from  the  library,  beg  the  out  of  schools  that  expect  them  to  do 
P.T.A.  to  buy  them,  or  wind  up  buying  things  that  they  can’t  do.  By  the  time 
them  herself.  Even  after  all  this  effort  they  reach  the  third  or  fourth  grade, 

1.  This  study  is  based  on  a  study  of  retarded  children  with  all  names  changed. 
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they  have  often  quit  trying.  They  can 
do  so  little  in  comparison  with  others, 
so  why  try?  They  are  ridiculed  by  other 
pupils  and  become  nuisances  to  their 
teachers. 

Home  and  society  also  expect  the  im¬ 
possible  of  Velmas.  Parents  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  unhappy  with  their  progress 
and  their  grades,  often  blaming  them 
entirely  for  their  failures.  Well- 
adjusted?  How  can  they  be?  Many  of 
them  become  the  discipline  problems, 
the  recluses,  and  even  the  mentally  ill 
of  our  society. 

I’ve  painted  a  dark  picture,  but  it 
need  not  be  this  way.  Let  me  tell  the 
story  of  a  Velma  who  entered  my  class¬ 
room  and  became  well  adjusted. 

Home-School  Partnership 

Velma  came  from  a  home  of  slightly 
below  average  means.  Her  parents  had 
two  older  children.  They  realized  the 
difference  between  Velma  and  the  older 
children.  She  was  slower  to  walk,  to 
talk,  and  to  manipulate  her  toys. 

W  hen  Velma  was  four  years  old,  the 
parents  consulted  the  family  doctor 
about  her.  The  doctor  gave  them  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  what  Velma 
would  be  like  later  on.  This  did  not 
change  their  attitude  toward  her,  nor 
did  they  refuse  to  believe  the  facts 
presented.  They  didn’t  say,  “She’ll  grow 
out  of  it.”  Instead  they  adjusted  the 
tasks  which  she  was  expiected  to  do  to 
her  slower  learning  rate. 

When  Velma  entered  school,  both 
parents  talked  with  the  teacher  and  the 
principal.  They  expressed  their  desire 
to  help  Velma  and  also  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  follow  the  plan  of  study  that 
the  school  thought  was  best  for  her. 
They  realized  that  the  school  could  not 


take  the  entire  responsibility  for  Velma’s 
education,  because  she  would  need 
more  time  to  complete  tasks  than  the 
ordinary  child. 

Velma  learned  slowly  in  school.  The 
teacher  needed  many  conferences  with 
the  parents — and  often  needed  help  to 
reinforce  new  learnings.  The  parents 
never  failed  the  school,  nor  Velma. 

A  careful  record  was  kept  of  Velma’s 
achievements  by  both  parents  and 
school.  She  was  never  graded  according 
to  what  others  in  her  class  were  doing. 
Her  progress  was  checked  against  her 
own  previous  work. 

Many  people,  including  her  parents, 
her  teacher,  the  school  psychologist,  the 
family  doctor,  cooperated  to  help  make 
Velma  a  well-adjusted  child.  Everyone 
understood  her  problem,  and  attempted 
to  help  her.  As  a  result,  she  developed 
a  sunny  disposition  and  her  peers  both 
helped  and  liked  her.  She  belonged. 

A  Productive  Life 

Velma  quit  school  during  her  soph¬ 
omore  year.  Her  peers  began  to  realize 
that  high  school  was  not  helping  her — 
in  fact,  that  it  might  actually  be  dam¬ 
aging  to  her.  She  began  to  show  signs 
of  nervousness  and  undue  strain.  She 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  her  high 
school  studies. 

After  Velma  left  school  she  secured 
a  position  in  a  bakery.  She  liked  her 
work  and  soon  became  an  expert  in  dec¬ 
orating  cakes  for  important  social  oc¬ 
casions.  She  is  a  neat,  attractive,  well- 
adjusted  girl,  and  she  makes  her  own 
living.  Thus  she  is  not  a  burden  to  so¬ 
ciety  nor  to  her  parents,  but  leads  a 
satisfying  and  productive  life. 

Velma  was  fortunate.  It’s  too  bad 
that  more  Velmas  are  not  understood. 


Leadership  and  the 

Power  Structure 

ROBERTA  PETERSON 
Principal,  Cedar  Crest  and  Walnut  Schools 


Greenville, 

A  POWER  Structure  exists  in  a  com¬ 
munity  much  as  in  a  city  hall.  It’s 
there,  good  or  bad,  strong  on  some  issues 
and  weak  on  others,  and  as  the  saying 
goes,  “You  can’t  fight  city  hall.” 

However,  the  power  structure  of  a 
communin’  is  made  up  of  people.  When 
it  appears  that  the  influence  of  these 
people  is  “headed  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,”  the  school  administrator  should 
attempt  to  change  the  influence  or  atti¬ 
tude  of  that  particular  power  structure. 

Morphet  (3)  suggests  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  has  “a  responsibility  that  in¬ 
cludes  presenting  the  facts  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  studies  that  have  been  carried 
on  regarding  the  problem,  presenting 
proposals  for  a  more  thorough  study, 
and  presenting  suggestions  for  essential 
research.” 

Seldom  can  a  school  administrator 
alone  sway  the  attitude  of  a  power  or¬ 
ganization,  nor  should  he  attempt  to  do 
so.  His  role  is  one  of  leadership  which 
more  often  is  most  effective  when  least 
obvious. 

Democratic  Leadership 

The  present-day  concept  of  the  ideal 
administrator,  based  on  modern  educa¬ 
tional  and  administrative  philosophies, 
is  one  w’ho  is  democratic.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  has  a  “power”  pKxsition.  Power  po¬ 
sitions  require  leadership.  Some  edu- 


Michigan 

cators  think  of  power  and  leadership 
as  one  and  the  same.  Others  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction. 

As  a  leader,  the  administrator  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  the  full  partici¬ 
pation  of  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils, 
parents,  and  other  school  employees, 
in  the  formulation  of  educational  pol¬ 
icies. 

Centralization  of  authority  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  implementation  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  program.  Through  leadership 
the  administrator  assumes  this  respon- 
sibilitv’.  At  the  same  time  he  encourages 
democratic  processes  among  all  groups. 
This  is  democratic  leadership. 

Authoritarian  Leadership 

A  second  kind  of  administrative  lead¬ 
ership  is  one  of  authority  over  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  differs  from  the  democratic 
procedure  of  working  uith  others  for 
the  accomplishment  of  common  pur¬ 
poses. 

This  hierarchy  of  each  level  taking 
its  orders  from  the  level  immediately 
above  it  results  in  a  stratification  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  leads  to  an  autocratic  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership.  It  is  usually 
under  this  kind  of  leadership  that  power 
structures  in  the  community  can  wield 
the  most  influence  against  the  school. 

Many  studies  of  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  have  been  made.  Not  all  adminis- 
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trators  possess  all  of  these  qualities  at¬ 
tributed  to  leadership.  According  to 
Stogdill  (2)  they  include  sociability,  in¬ 
itiative,  persistence,  knowing  how  to  get 
things  done,  self-confidence,  coopera¬ 
tiveness,  popularity,  adaptability',  and 
verbal  facility. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  democratic  ver¬ 
sus  the  autocratic  type  of  leadership,  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  studies 
carried  out  by  Lewin  (2)  “indicate  that 
in  our  culture,  which  emphasizes  dem¬ 
ocratic  action,  the  democratic  type  of 
leadership  was  more  effective  than  the 
authoritarian.” 

Laissez-faire  Leadership 

A  third  type  of  administrative  leader¬ 
ship  is  often  referred  to  as  the  laissez- 
faire  type.  This  role  carries  no  leader¬ 
ship  according  to  Meyers  (1).  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  point  of  view,  many  edu¬ 
cators  feel  that  in  every  group  there  is 
always  some  form  of  leadership.  How¬ 
ever,  the  laissez-faire  is  of  a  very  low 
level  and  results  in  anarchy  or  chaos. 
Inevitably,  power  structures  outside  the 
school  take  over. 

The  levers  of  action,  when  contrary 
to  the  successful  operation  of  schools 
and  the  education  of  children,  must  be 
converted  to  levers  of  action  for  the 
good  of  the  school.  They  cannot  be 
eliminated.  To  do  this  the  administrator 
cannot  take  a  laissez-faire  attitude.  His 
should  be  a  course  of  inconspicuous  ac¬ 


tion.  He  becomes  a  manipulator  in  help¬ 
ing  a  group,  individuals,  or  organiza¬ 
tions  to  re-evaluate  and  clarify  its  goals. 

Informed  Public 

Perhaps  the  utmost,  single  objective 
of  the  administrator  to  counteract  un¬ 
favorable  propaganda,  pressures,  or  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  would  be  to  keep  the  public 
informed.  This  is  a  tremendous  public 
relations  job  and  needs  skillful  leader¬ 
ship. 

Failure  to  undertake  a  continuous, 
systematic,  well  organized,  and  strictly 
honest  program  of  public  relations  can 
cause  many  trying  times  for  the  admin¬ 
istrator. 

The  administrator  should  involve  all 
school  employees,  citizens  groups,  and 
others  in  a  continual  public  relations 
program.  With  such  a  program  skill¬ 
fully  executed,  the  administrator  will 
be  less  apt  to  find  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  combat  unfavorable 
pressure  from  some  key  influentials, 
opinion  leaders,  or  groups  with  the 
power  structure. 

The  Power  Structure 

Recognition  of  the  power  structure  is 
essential.  One  or  more  exists  in  all  com¬ 
munities.  The  apex  is  composed  of  the 
top  influentials.  Next  in  line  are  the 
key  influentials  and  last,  but  most  likely 
the  largest  group,  are  the  initiators. 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

We  have  calls  now  from  the  best  schools  ready  to  employ  teachers  for  1962-63. 
We  have  also  a  constant  unusual  demand  for  current  vacancies. 

New  methods  of  procedure,  exclusively  our  own,  will  be  used  for  your  better 
service.  Write  for  particulars. 

No  registration  fee.  No  obligation  until  acceptance  of  a  posi  'on. 

1950  LeVeque-Lincoln  Tower  VERNON  M.  RIEGEL,  Manager 

Columbus  15,  Ohio  Nation-Wide  N.A.T.A.  Phone:  224-2882 
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The  key  infiuentials  of  a  community 
act  as  the  disseminators  following  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  top  influentials.  This,  es¬ 
sentially,  is  the  framework  of  a  power 
structure. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  administrator  hy  inteUigent 
leadership  can  create  or  cause  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  an  appreciation  and  collaboration 
through  understanding. 

Schools  that  have  continued  to  hon¬ 
estly  inform  the  public  regarding  edu¬ 
cational  development,  seldom  suffer 
serious  adverse  or  antagonistic  criticism. 


To  conclude,  through  leadership,  the 
school  administrator  should  attempt  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  the  “power 
structure”  of  a  community  if  it  appears 
to  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Knowledgeable  leadership  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  sound,  long-range,  active  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,  based  on  good 
administrative  and  school  policies. 
Through  such  sound  practices,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
these  organizations  successfully  rather 
than  being  forced  to  handle  each  one 
of  them  as  an  emergency  issue. 
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Studies  in  Pttbuc  Communication, 
Number  3.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago. 
1961. 

Like  many  documents  that  are  assembled 
rather  than  written,  this  discussion  of  the 
mass  media  in  American  life  tends  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  reader  precisely  because  so  many 
attempts  are  made  in  it  to  "clarify”  basic 
issues.  The  issues  are  stated  by  the  usual 
group  of  social  scientists  involved  in  this  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth  and  by  a  few  newcomers  as 
well.  But  because  the  issues  are  all  given 
equal  weight,  and  because  the  contributors 
themselves  are  so  unsure  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  healthy  or  unhealthy  for  homo  Ameri- 
canus,  they  describe  but  feebly  what  the 
media  are  presently  doing  or  not  doing  to 
our  minds  and  hearts.  Furthermore,  with  the 
exception  of  a  farsighted  and  clever  article 
by  economist  and  advertising  man  John  R. 
Malone,  they  give  little  attention  to  what 
these  media  might  be. — George  R.  Gordon. 


Guidance:  Principles  and  Services. 
By  Frank  W.  Miller.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Mer¬ 
rill,  1961. 

Dr.  Miller  is  Director  of  the  Guidance  Lab¬ 
oratory  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  work  at 
Northwestern  University.  This  book  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  guidance  principles  and 
services  in  an  educational  context.  Especially 
stressed  are  the  function  of  guidance,  the 
scope  of  guidance,  the  support  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  programs,  and  the  qualifications  of 
guidance  workers.  Realistically,  Professor 
Miller  indicates  examples  of  effective  guid¬ 
ance  services  which  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  generalized  principles.  There  are  five 
major  sections  of  the  text:  History  and  Prin¬ 
ciples;  Programs  and  Personnel;  Services; 
Issues  and  Trends;  and  Guidance  Services  at 
Work.  The  volume  can  serve  adequately  as 
a  text  in  introductory  courses  in  guidance. 

— W.  P.  S. 


Education  —  Facilitating  T ransfer 

JOSEPH  E.  WALKER 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
MillersviUe  State  College 
Millersville,  Pennsylvania 


HEN  E.  L.  Thorndike  announced 
his  theory  of  transfer  of  training  a  half 
century  ago,  he  was  concerned  with 
counteracting  the  theory  of  disciphne 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  the  proposal  that  persons  learned 
more  easily  as  they  were  able  to  find 
identity  in  the  new  subject  matter  with 
something  they  had  previously  learned. 

Educators  who  had  claimed  that 
some  part  of  the  curriculum  developed 
smne  faculty  of  the  mind  now  some¬ 
times  claimed  transfer,  whether  or  not 
identical  elements  were  to  be  found, 
to  the  learning  of  other  material  in  and 
out  of  school.  Latin  was  claimed  to  be  a 
better  training  for  learning  English 
than  studying  English.  There  were  even 
experiments  designed  to  show  that 
l^tin  improved  proficiency  in  book¬ 
keeping. 

Experiments  to  prove  such  results  of 
transfer  were  convincing  to  those  al¬ 
ready  converted.  But  many  doubts  re¬ 
mained  for  the  skeptical.  When  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  a  teacher  of  psychology  that  I 
was  writing  a  paper  on  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “Is  there  such  a  thing?” 
Transfer  is  in  generally  bad  repute. 

Can  We  Ignore  Transfer? 

But  before  we  can  dismiss  the  idea 
entirely,  we  must  deal  with  a  nagging 
question:  If  nothing  we  teach  can  be 
applied  to  another  situation  in  or  out  of 


school,  is  it  of  itself  important  enough 
to  learn?  How  often  will  the  child  have 
occasion  to  use  this  specific  bit  of  in¬ 
formation,  this  particular  procedure, 
this  special  motor  skill? 

Must  we  become  so  completely  prag¬ 
matic  that  the  school  can  deal  with 
nothing  except  that  which  will  have 
utility  to  the  child  here  and  now? 

•There  are  those  who  would  defend 
their  offering  on  the  basis  of  sequential 
importance.  How  many  billions  of  man¬ 
hours  have  been  lost  by  teaching  geom¬ 
etry  as  a  prerequisite  for  calculus  to  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  never  reached  calculus! 

Others  will  defend  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  because  this  is  something  which 
"it  is  good  to  know”  or  "every  educated 
person  should  know  this.”  Isn’t  such 
reasoning  an  anachronism  from  the 
days  of  educated  snobbery? 

Perhaps  a  more  rational  case  can  be 
made  for  the  argument  that  any  knowl¬ 
edge  is  of  value,  for  someday  we  will 
know  how  to  use  it.  Doctor  Fleming  dis¬ 
covered  penicillin  years  before  it  was 
applied  to  killing  germs  in  the  human 
body.  But  this  kind  of  procedure  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  most  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

Findings  of  Recent  Research 

Recent  research  studies  on  transfer 
have  been  directed  toward  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  understanding  "why”  as  well 
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as  “how."  The  person  who  understands 
principles  is  not  limited  to  one  applica¬ 
tion.  The  pupil  who  has  been  taught  to 
make  application  of  his  knowledge  will 
find  ways  to  make  it  useful  and  appli¬ 
cable  in  a  variety  of  situations.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  in  the  past  ten  years 
have  confirmed  this. 

Douglas  H.  Law’rence  conducted  an 
experiment  for  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  which  he  demonstrated  that 
practice  on  one  machine  with  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  principles  of  its  operation 
was  a  more  eflficient  way  of  training  Air 
Force  personnel  than  training  directly 
on  the  kind  of  machine  each  would  be 
operating  (1). 

Frederick  H.  Kress  et  al.  tested  the 
importance  of  understanding  principles 
as  compared  with  knowing  mechanics. 
They  had  two  groups  make  a  simulated 
radar  sighting  on  a  target.  One  group 
had  only  to  make  the  correct  mechan¬ 
ical  response  on  the  trials.  The  members 
of  the  second  group  were  to  explain  on 
a  chart  the  reasons  for  their  corrections 
to  get  on  the  target.  They  also  received 
instructions  on  why  they  were  asked  to 
make  indicated  changes. 

The  conceptual  group  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  superior  to  the  one  which  was 
instructed  on  this  as  a  single  task  (2). 

Carl  P.  Duncan  tried  to  discover 
the  reason  for  greater  improvement  of 
groups  in  transfer  frcwn  one  task  to  an¬ 
other  using  the  same  apparatus.  He 
concluded  that  the  factor  which  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  performance  in  re¬ 
lated  but  different  tasks  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  response  generalization  and 
what  he  called  “learning-how-to  learn” 
(3). 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  learner  needs  to  know  principles 
and  the  “why”  of  what  he  does. 


Donald  E.  Smith  and  Marvin  D. 
Clock  showed  that  the  habit  of  apply¬ 
ing  principles  can  transfer  from  one 
branch  of  learning  to  another.  They 
conducted  tests  and  showed  that  stu¬ 
dents  trained  in  scientific  observation 
in  chemistry  or  biology  will  make  a 
better  application  of  psychological 
principles  in  a  sociological  situation 
than  will  majors  in  other  fields  when 
their  psychological  knowledge  is  the 
same  (4). 

Practice  in  using  knowledge  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations  apparently  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Does  This  Concern  the  Schools? 

W'hat  application  can  controlled  ex¬ 
periments  in  psychological  laboratories 
have  to  do  with  the  school  and  its  large¬ 
ly  uncontrolled  pupils?  It  is  true  that 
the  subjects  in  the  experiments  were 
college  students  and  military  service 
personnel.  The  more  mature  mind  may 
be  better  able  to  grasp  principles  and 
apply  knowledge  to  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions. 

But  is  it  not  also  possible  that  there 
are  principles  and  transfers  on  varying 
levels  of  complexity?  If  results  are  so 
uniformly  good  with  adults  in  con¬ 
trolled  experimentation,  is  it  not  worth 
a  try  to  make  each  teacher  conscious 
of  the  need  for  teaching  principles  and 
the  application  of  knowledge  at  every 
level  of  the  curriculum? 

I  was  in  a  modern  mathematics 
methods  class  recently  when  the  teach¬ 
er  asked  the  question,  "When  you  di¬ 
vide  fractions,  why  do  you  invert  the 
diWsor?”  No  one  could  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  (The  same  question  put  to  a  group 
of  engineers  produced  the  same  re¬ 
sults.) 
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This  teacher  showed  a  very  logical 
reason  for  a  process  which  most  of  us 
memorized  but  never  knew  why.  We 
had  not  known  the  principle  involved 
and  often  had  trouble  remembering  to 
apply  it. 

Mathematics  has  been  a  none  too 
popular  subject  with  a  large  p)ercentage 
of  pupils.  Could  we  do  better  by  con¬ 
centrating  more  on  the  "why”  of  any 
formula  and  where  it  can  be  used? 

Many  students  dislike  history  because 
to  them  it  is  a  dry  memorization  of  dates 
and  unrelated  bits  of  fact  and  fancy.  It 
can  be  made  as  fascinating  as  a  detec¬ 
tive  story  if  the  students  are  directed 
to  follow  interelationships,  to  see  his¬ 
tory  as  people  working  out  problems 
which  are  essentially  not  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  problems  facing  the  pupils 
and  their  parents. 

A  teacher  recently  started  a  class  in 
Russian  history  with  this  statement:  “I 
propose  an  hypothesis  that  any  people 
is  a  product  of  its  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  By  the  end  of  the  semester  I  want 
each  of  you  to  be  able  to  offer  proof  for 
or  against  this  hypothesis  for  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union.”  This  class  was 
no  collection  of  unrelated  facts. 

When  a  student  completes  a  course 
in  his  school,  he  should  be  able  to  take 
the  things  he  has  learned  and  say  about 
each  one:  This  is  why  it  happened. 
This  is  how  it  works.  It  can  be  used  in 
this  and  that  situation. 

Utopia?  Yes,  there  will  be  parents 
who  will  say  their  children  have  not 
covered  as  many  pages  in  the  text  as 
were  completed  a  generation  ago.  There 
will  be  critics  of  the  schools  who  will 
decry  the  passing  of  the  disciplinary 
drill.  There  will  be  teachers  who  will 
say,  “If  they  have  the  facts,  they  can 
figure  out  how  to  make  application.” 


But  it  is  even  possible  we  could  teach 
more  and  do  it  more  efficiently  if  we 
could  demonstrate  in  the  classroom 
what  the  experimenters  have  shown  in 
the  laboratory — that  people  learn  faster, 
remember  better,  and  apply  more  often 
the  things  they  really  understand  be¬ 
cause  they  know  the  principles  and  have 
tried  them  out. 

Transfer  Applied  to  Method 

The  method  of  presenting  material 
of  instruction,  then,  should  include  the 
following  steps: 

1 .  Setting 

2.  Principles 

3.  Exercise 

4.  Application — under  teacher  di¬ 
rection 

5.  Transfer — self-directed  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  new  material  is  to  be  related  to 
the  previous  experience,  knowledge,  and 
social  environment  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  total  field  for 
each  member  of  the  class.  It  assumes 
relevance  and  is  assigned  a  place. 

The  new  material  is  based  upon 
logical  constructs  which  are  applicable 
to  and  derived  from  the  experience  of 
previous  learnings.  It  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  as  rational  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge. 

The  new  material  is  to  be  manipu¬ 
lated  by  each  pupil  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally.  It  is  to  be  handled,  reasoned, 
discussed,  accumulated  until  it  is  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  new  tool  of  the  intellectual 
equipment. 

The  new  material  must  be  applied  to 
several  specific  problems  or  situations. 
The  teacher  must  not  assume  that  ap¬ 
plication  will  take  place  automatically. 
It  may  for  some  teachers  in  some  situ- 
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ations.  It  may  never  happen  at  all  for 
others. 

Application  must  be  a  part  of  the 
teaching — planned  for  and  directed.  If 
the  pupil  sees  several  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  used,  he  will  retain  it  and 


then  is  in  far  better  position  to  find  for 
himself  other  places  and  ways  for  ap- 
pUcation  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

One  can  truthfully  say  that  to  edu¬ 
cate  is  to  facilitate  transfer  of  what  is 
learned. 
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Another  View  of  the 

House  of  Intellect 

DONALD  W.  ROBINSON 
Head  of  Social  Studies  Department 
San  Carlos  High  School,  San  Carlos,  California 


The  critical  fad  of  debunking  the 
heroes  of  the  past  has  shifted  to  debunk¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  the  present.  Jaques 
Barzun  in  his  House  of  Intellect  is 
riding  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  debunk¬ 
ing  today’s  intellectual  standards. 

His  House  of  Intellect,  when  it  was 
published  won  the  acclaim  of  most 
critics  and  enjoyed  many  weeks  of  prom¬ 
inence  on  the  best-seller  list.  The  author 
says  that  our  intellectual  standards  are 
at  a  deplorably  low  level  as  a  result  of 
the  debasement  of  art,  science,  and  ed¬ 
ucation. 

The  Main  Theme 

The  debasement  of  education  by  the 
substitution  of  philanthrophy  for  disci¬ 
pline  is  perhaps  the  main  theme  of  the 
book,  and  one  that  must  be  examined 
far  more  critically  than  the  author  or 
most  of  his  sympathetic  reviewers  have 
examined  it  to  date. 

Even  the  basic  premise  that  intellec¬ 
tual  standards  are  deplorably  low  is 
clearly  oi>en  to  question.  What  evidence 
have  we,  other  than  a  sentimental  nos¬ 
talgia  for  ages  past,  that  standards  were 
ever  higher? 

Changing  Standards 

Ample  evidence  exists  of  changes  in 
our  standards,  and  undoubtedly  the 


most  compelling  change  in  our  cultural 
life  has  been  the  enlargement  of  the 
spheres  of  mass  participation. 

This  has  brought  into  college  people 
who  formerly  would  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  to  finish  grammar  school.  It  has 
brought  into  the  bright  light  of  culture 
persons  whose  lack  of  training  insures 
their  being  blinded.  It  has  placed  the 
finest  classics  in  the  laps  of  those  un¬ 
ready  to  enjoy  or  understand  them. 

These  and  other  changes  add  up  to 
apparent  lowerings  of  cultural  stand¬ 
ards,  lowerings  which  can  be  deplored 
only  from  the  vantage-point  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  more  concerned  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  elite  than  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  body  politic.  Much  of  the 
lament  is  in  fact  complaint  about  non- 
academic  conditions  rather  than  about 
anti-intellectual  tendencies. 

The  choice  of  studying  Spanish 
rather  than  Latin,  or  auto  mechanics 
rather  than  either,  is  not  necessarily  an 
anti-intellectual  decision.  The  latter 
choice  can  scarcely  be  called  academic, 
but  for  some  boys  it  is  not  only  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  intellectual  as  well,  since  it 
will  lead  to  the  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  disciplined  mental  powers. 

Contradictions 

The  author  has  not  entirely  escaped 
the  confusions  and  contradictions  posed 
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by  the  word  "intellectual.”  He  chides 
philanthropists  for  the  cheapening  pop¬ 
ularization  of  culture. 

He  condemns  philanthropy  for  taking 
the  guts  out  of  education,  forgetting  that 
for  some  persons  philanthropy  instills 
meaning  into  study.  Philanthropy  (or 
SNTnpathy  or  good  will)  is  essential  to 
learning,  and  the  past  quarter<entury 
offers  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
excesses  of  philanthropy  are  any  more 
likely  to  occur  or  are  any  more  cata¬ 
strophic  when  they  do  occur  than  the 
excesses  of  intellectual  pedantry. 

If  intellectualism  must  be  as  intran¬ 
sigent,  uncompromising,  and  impersonal 
as  Barzun  would  have  us  beheve,  then 
it  is  just  as  Ukely  to  lead  to  pedantry 
and  ty  ranny  in  the  hands  of  the  incom¬ 
petent  as  philanthropy  is  to  lead  to  care¬ 
lessness. 

To  stigmatize  philanthropy  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  cause  of  current  laxity  is  to 
misread  history.  Barzun  himself  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  intellectual  inele¬ 
gance  he  deplores  is  confined  neither  to 
this  country  nor  to  this  century.  He  calls 
our  attention  to  the  observations  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  a  hundred  years 
ago,  before  philanthropy  had  become 
rampant. 

The  Second  Theme 

The  emphasis  in  the  same  best-selling 
book  on  the  twin  themes  of  decay  of  the 
intellect  and  the  deUnquency  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  most  unfortunate,  especially 
when  the  hook  is  authored  by  a  re¬ 
spected  scholar  and  dean  of  a  leading 
university. 

The  second  theme,  based  on  the 
questionable  assumption  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  philanthropy  in  teaching  has 
largely  caused  the  mess,  will  be  used 


by  many  readers  to  support  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  progressive  education  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decline  of  intellect. 

True,  the  author  hedges  his  position 
with  words  to  the  effect  that  colleges 
are  not  justified  in  blaming  the  public 
schools  for  the  poor  preparation  of  stu¬ 
dents.  He  half  exonerates  the  schools 
with  the  admission  that  they  are  both 
creatures  and  creators  of  the  society, 
but  he  continues  to  castigate  them. 

In  a  few  passages,  indeed,  Barzun 
holdly  places  the  blame  for  the  plight 
of  the  beleaguered  intellectual  squarely 
on  the  intellectual  himself,  saying  in 
effect  that  if  the  intellectuals  succumb 
to  the  blandishments  of  mediocrity  then 
there  is  actually  no  point  in  passing  the 
buck. 

If  eveiA’one  would  simply  quit  belly¬ 
aching  and  get  on  with  his  job,  doing 
his  job  just  as  well  as  he  is  capable  of 
doing  it,  no  one  would  have  a  solid 
basis  for  complaint. 

The  Basic  Problem 

Barzun’s  basic  problem  seems  to  be 
his  inability  to  decide  whether  intellec¬ 
tualism  is  for  everyone  or  for  the  com¬ 
petent  minority.  If  he  could  resolve  this 
dichotomy  in  his  own  mind,  the  book 
would  fall  apart,  for  the  book  represents 
his  half-conscious  wrestling  with  this 
contradiction,  which  he  wholly  fails  to 
resolve. 

Intellectualism  is  dangerous,  since  it 
is  uncompromising  and  sometimes  ne¬ 
gates  common  sense.  Democratic  phi¬ 
lanthropy  is  dangerous,  demanding  so 
much  courage  that  few  can  embrace  it 
and  remain  strong.  Small  persons  are 
safer  with  disciplined  intellect.  Large 
persons  must  be  free  to  accept  philan¬ 
thropy. 
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The  public  schools,  in  the  optimism 
of  the  democratic  dream,  are  trying  to 
create  larger  people.  In  this  optimism 
they  have  undoubtedly  abused  philan¬ 
thropy,  as  their  forebears  had  abused  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline. 

Since  philanthropy  is  the  soul  of  life, 
why  not  encourage  it  everywhere?  Be¬ 
cause  some  will  abuse  it,  to  their  own 
or  others’  detriment?  By  what  yardstick 
do  we  measure  to  decide  which  virtues 
— including  intellect — should  be  cast 
out  because  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  abused? 

Let  us  not  speak  scornfully  of  art  as 
therapy  or  of  school  as  therapy.  What 
is  the  goal  of  art  or  of  schooling  if  not 
to  contribute  to  a  richer,  fuller  exist¬ 
ence?  Therapy  and  knowledge,  philan¬ 
thropy  and  discipline  complement  each 
others’  contribution. 

No  Single  Standard 

The  goal  of  life  must  largely  be 
the  attainment  of  satisfaction  by  the 
achievement  of  worth-while  challenging 
standards.  No  single  intellectual  stand¬ 
ard  can  fit  us  all.  We  who  are  less  fit 
refuse  to  fail  and  refuse  to  abdicate  our 
intellectual  heritage.  We  therefore  ac¬ 
cept  philanthropy  and  our  own  appro¬ 
priate  standards. 


Philanthropy  is  no  more  dangerous 
as  preparation  for  life  in  a  society  not 
ruled  by  philanthropy  than  is  the  rule 
of  intellect  felicitous  training  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  world  not  governed  by  intellect. 
But  should  we  not  be  idealistic  and  en¬ 
courage  the  qualities  W'e  cherish?  We 
not  only  should,  we  must,  and  in  our 
democratic  schools  the  word  is  that  the 
two  most  prized  virtues  are  intellect  and 
philanthropy. 

Renovation,  Not  Decay 

Perhaps  The  House  of  Intellect  is 
not  crumbling  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  being  renovated  to  accomodate  the 
new  modes  in  the  changing  tradition  of 
scholarship  which  supports  it  and  the 
changing  face  of  the  culture  which  it 
serves. 

Unfortunately  the  world  is  busied 
with  too  many  concerns  to  keep  all 
sides  of  The  House  in  top  condition  at 
all  times.  If  the  formal  approach  is 
somewhat  dilapidated,  many  are  finding 
that  the  other  entrances,  whatever  their 
external  appearance,  give  access  to  the 
same  riches  within. 

These  cultural  riches  are  far  too  ex¬ 
citing  to  permit  us  time  to  mourn  with 
Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Jaques  Barzun  the 
passing  of  yesterday. 
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Attracting  Better  Teachers 

JOHN  C.  ABBOTT 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Arizona 


HAT  the  individual  classroom 
teacher  do  to  induce  the  "hetter”  stu¬ 
dents  to  confer  teaching  as  a  life’s 
work?  Today’s  supply  of  teachers  is  re¬ 
cruited  from  three  majc^  sources:  CO 
candidates  of  better  than  average  ability 
who  deliberately  choose  teaching  as  a 
profession;  (2)  candidates  of  mediocre 
or  lower  ability  who  choose  teaching 
because  it  offers  more  oppwtunity  than 
anything  else  they  can  do;  and  (3) 
candidates  who  have  tried  another  field 
and  have  failed  to  gain  success. 

Helpful  Steps 

The  situation  seems  to  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  past  when  the  saying, 
“If  you  can’t  do  anything  else  with  it, 
teach  it,”  was  true.  The  teacher  in 
service  today  in  our  high  schools  might 
well  consider  the  following  ideas  on  at¬ 
tracting  prospective  teachers  to  the  pro¬ 
fession:  (1)  Help  develop  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  for  teachers;  (2) 
Act  professionally  in  dealing  with  pupils 
and  others  at  all  times;  (3)  Promote 
Future  Teachers  of  America  Clubs  in 
high  schools;  and  (4)  Be  a  good  teach¬ 
er  himself. 

Professional  Organizations 

Teachers  can  help  to  strengthen  the 
professional  organization  by  joining  and 
becoming  active  members.  The  teacher 
should  make  a  choice  among  the  large 


number  of  professional  organizations 
from  which  he  might  choose.  He  should 
join  only  those  organizations  from 
which  he  can  gain  help  as  well  as  give 
help  professionally. 

Outsiders  often  wonder  why  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  join  their  professional  organ¬ 
izations  as  do  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  people.  Even  prospec¬ 
tive  candidates  for  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  are  often  quite  surprised  when  they 
learn  that  many  teachers  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  professional  organizations; 
students  in  education  classes  in  college 
are  amazed  when  they  discover  that 
teachers  do  not  have  to  join  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association  or  a  similar  ot- 
ganization  on  the  state  or  local  level. 

The  teacher  who  is  professionally- 
minded  will  want  to  join  and  be  proud 
of  his  membership  in  such  organizations. 
Teaching  will  never  have  the  standing 
as  a  profession  that  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  or  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  has  as  long  as  only  a  segment 
of  teachers  belong  to  their  professional 
organizations.  A  profession  that  raises 
its  standards  receives  many  benefits 
from  such  a  move,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  that  higher  standards  for 
entering  a  profession  usually  draw 
“better”  prospects  into  the  field. 

Keeping  Confidences 

The  teacher  who  repeats  confidential 
information  about  pupils  is  acting  in  an 
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unprofessional  manner.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
does  one  hear  of  a  doctor  discussing  his 
patients  with  others  unless  on  a  consult¬ 
ing  basis  for  helping  the  patient;  but  it 
has  not  been  uncommon  to  hear  teach¬ 
ers  talking  about  their  pupils  not  only 
to  other  teachers  and  outsiders  but  also 
to  other  pupils  as  well.  This  latter  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  conducive  to  influencing  stu¬ 
dents  to  want  to  become  teachers. 

Teachers  also  need  to  act  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manner  when  they  are  dealing 
with  the  parents  of  the  children  or  they 
will  give  an  unfavorable  view  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Teachers  need  to  be  extra  careful 
in  what  they  say  about  other  teachers  in 
the  presence  of  students.  Pupils  won¬ 
der  about  teaching  ethics  when  they 
hear  teachers  talking  negatively  about 
other  teachers.  Even  if  one  believes  that 
what  another  teacher  is  doing  is  not 
right,  one  should  never  criticize  in  the 
presence  of  pupils. 

The  children  themselves  will  often 
try  to  get  a  teacher  to  talk  about  others 
by  bringing  up  some  gripe  they  have 
about  another  teacher.  Pupils  lose  faith 
in  teachers  and  thus  in  the  teaching 
profession  if  the  teacher  does  criticize 
another  member  of  the  school  staff. 
Those  who  abide  by  the  N.E.A.  Code  of 
Ethics  would  not  take  the  chance  of 
influencing  prospective  teachers  against 
the  profession. 

A  Show  House 

Teachers  can  develop  another  aspect 
of  young  peoples’  ideas  about  the  pro¬ 
fession  by  sponsoring  a  worthwhile  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers  of  America  Club  in  the 
high  school.  The  teacher  who  sponsors 
such  an  organization  should  make  sure 
that  the  club  has  a  worthwhile,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  enthusiastic  program. 


To  some  degree,  students  are  im¬ 
pressed  about  teaching  as  a  profession 
by  the  kind  of  high  school  club  which 
represents  prospective  teachers.  If  it  is 
an  organization  that  does  not  amount  to 
much  and  is  not  respected  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  impression  will  not  be  good; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dynamic  forward- 
looking  group  can  have  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  on  prospective  teachers. 

The  club  should  make  it  possible  for 
future  teachers  to  find  out  what  teach¬ 
ing  is  really  like  as  a  profession  without 
either  trying  to  paint  a  rose-colored 
picture  of  the  situation  or  pessimistically 
pointing  out  any  unusual  disadvantages 
to  discourage  young  people  about  the 
profession.  An  effective  method  that  has 
been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  club 
has  been  a  cadet  teacher  program  which 
gives  the  youngsters  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  job  teachers  have  to  do. 

Personal  Example 

Probably  the  best  selling  job  any 
teacher  can  do  in  influencing  possible 
teachers  is  to  be  a  "good”  teacher  him¬ 
self.  Many  of  the  youngsters  who  enter 
or  do  not  enter  teacher-training  pro¬ 
grams  when  they  go  to  college  have 
already  been  influenced  in  their  de¬ 
cisions  by  their  high  school  teachers. 

A  comment  often  heard  in  a  fresh¬ 
man  education  course  is,  "Miss  Jones, 
my  English  teacher,  was  the  one  who 
helped  me  decide  I  want  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er;”  or  in  the  same  classroom,  “I  am  in 
here  because  my  mother  wants  me  to  be 
a  teacher,  but  I  surely  do  not  have  a 
high  regard  for  teachers  after  the  poor 
job  Mr.  Smith  did  in  our  high  school 
history  class.” 

If  these  two  concepts  were  studied 
a  little  farther,  it  would  be  found  that 
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the  one  teacher  in  being  an  excellent 
classroom  teacher  had,  with  her  positive 
influence,  helped  one  girl  decide  that 
she  wanted  to  become  a  teacher  while 
the  other  girl  had  been  so  discouraged 
by  the  poor  performance  of  one  of  her 
high  school  teachers  that  she  had  little 
desire  to  pursue  teaching  as  a  career. 

Be  Fair 

Most  youngsters  come  in  contact  with 
teachers  over  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
This  contact  is  bound  to  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  pupils. 
Teachers  who  gripe  about  their  pay  or 
about  working  conditions  to  the  pupils 
are  not  doing  the  profession  justice.  The 
person  who  is  prone  to  be  upset  about 
his  job  is  very  likely  to  have  a  negative 
influence  on  future  teachers. 

The  instructor  who  does  an  effective 
job  in  the  classroom  can  have  a  positive 
influence  in  helping  "better”  students 
to  consider  teaching  as  a  career.  One 
who  is  happy  in  his  work  will  reflect 
this  attitude  and  give  his  pupils  a  good 
impression  of  teaching. 

High  school  teachers  exert  a  great 
deal  of  influence  upon  the  career 
choices  of  their  pupils;  and  the  concept 
of  teaching  which  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
room  pass  on  to  their  pupils  is  probably 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  of  all 
toward  this  particular  career. 

Training  Available 

The  teacher  can  stress  the  better 
training  programs  that  are  available  in 
today’s  preparation  of  teachers.  The 
prospective  teacher  can  be  show’n  what 
is  being  included  in  teacher  preparation 
that  will  enable  a  person  to  start  in  the 
[MTofession  much  better  prepared  than 


was  possible  a  few  years  ago.  The  pres¬ 
ent  trend  of  up-grading  standards  for 
entering  teaching  might  influence  some 
persons,  because  they  would  feel  more 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
been  well  prepared  for  the  job. 

Teachers  are  now  being  treated  as 
normal  individuals  rather  than  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  supposed  to  be  different 
from  others  in  the  community.  Married 
wwnen  seldom  find  other  positions  in 
which  they  can  be  with  their  children 
as  much  and  still  have  a  well-paying 
position  with  vacations  at  the  same  time 
as  their  own  children. 

Teachers  should  also  stress  the  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  that  now  exist 
as  a  general  rule  in  teaching.  The  pub¬ 
lic  today  is  concerned  with  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  different  groups  and  teachers 
have  benefited  from  this  trend. 

Always  Alert 

These  four  areas  in  which  teachers 
can  be  either  a  positive  or  a  negative 
influence  in  the  profession  are  not  all 
inclusive.  They  are,  however,  areas  in 
which  teachers  are  constantly  under  ob¬ 
servation  by  their  pupils  and  by  others 
in  the  community.  A  teacher  may  have 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  influence 
on  a  parent  in  their  conferences  togeth¬ 
er,  and  this  attitude  can  in  turn  be 
passed  on  by  the  parent  to  the  child. 
This  means  that  there  are  indirect  as 
well  as  direct  influences  that  the  teacher 
may  have  on  the  pupils. 

It  is  imperative  that  teachers  be 
always  alert  to  avoid  situations  which 
might  negatively  influence  possible 
teacher  candidates.  The  individual  class¬ 
room  teacher  can  do  more  to  attract 
better  teachers  to  the  profession  than 
any  other  one  factor. 
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F  OR  over  a  decade  there  has  been  sub-  fore.  His  creativeness  is  rewarded  by 
stantial  interest  in  gifted  children,  and  parental  applause  and  school  promotion, 
in  ways  to  identify  and  develop  their  or  by  failure  if  it  is  looked  upon  as  ab- 
creativeness.  Russian  competition  in  normality  and  neglect,  but  it  does  not 
scientific  and  other  fields  has  been  a  re-  rate  as  creative  if  judged  by  adult  stand- 
cent  stimulant — although  it  could  prove  ards. 

transient.  There  seems  less  concern  To  be  creative  by  such  standards,  one 
about  developing  or  encouraging  crea-  must  do  something  beyond  the  compe- 
tiveness  among  adults.  The  general  atti-  tence  of  most  adults.  Whether  a  contri- 
tude  is  that  if  one  gets  into  his  middle  bution  wins  acclaim  for  its  producer  as  a 
thirties  without  having  demonstrated  creative  person,  depends  largely  on  so- 
creativeness,  he  has  no  creative  poten-  cial  conditions.  In  wartime,  a  new  bomb 
tial  worth  noting.  Considerable  potential  or  missile  fuel  may  be  rated  more  cre- 
is  thus  lost.  This  article  examines  some  ative  than  a  new  symphony  or  automo- 
of  the  problems  involved.  bile  design.  Relative  evaluation  is  dif¬ 

ferent  when  there  is  no  actual  or  threat- 
An  Adequate  Concept  of  Creativeness  ened  war.  There  are  many  variants  to 

this  illustration,  as  felt  needs  in  a  dy- 
Definitions  are  social,  in  attempting  namic  society  change.  Judgment  con- 
to  state  the  characteristics  of  objects  or  cerning  which  developments  are  re¬ 
relationships  in  terms  which  others  un-  garded  as  creative  depends  largely  on 
derstand.  Technical  definitions  need  to  fluctuating  social  conditions,  rather  than 
be  understood  by  only  a  specialized  on  the  deree  of  imagination  involved 
audience,  whereas  lay  definitions  must  or  the  extent  to  which  the  new  breaks 
reach  the  people  generally.  Creativeness  with  the  old. 

has  both  technical  and  lay  usage.  Atti-  Two  variants  on  the  foregoing  com- 
tudes  on  creativeness,  and  judgments  ments  are:  ( 1 )  A  development  may  be 
as  to  what  constitutes  creative  activity,  so  specialized  that  only  a  few  persons 
are  greatly  influenced  by  laymen.  Flue-  see  its  importance.  The  judgment  is 
tuations  in  lay  evaluation  affect  the  still  social,  although  the  evaluating  audi- 
stability  of  definitions  on  what  activi-  ence  is  small.  (2)  Considerable  time 
ties  are  creative.  may  elapse  before  the  significance  of  a 

Every  discovery  that  a  child  makes,  contribution  is  fully  understood,  even 
enroute  from  original  ignorance  toward  by  the  contributor.  Einstein’s  theory  of 
adult  sophistication,  is  creative  from  his  relativity,  or  Clerk  Maxwell’s  theory 
standpoint.  Each  discovery  embodies  concerning  electricity  and  magnetism, 
relationships  which  he  did  not  see  be-  illustrates  this  point.  So  does  Jefferson’s 
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idea  of  political  liberty,  or  Wilson’s  idea 
of  a  league  of  nations.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Aristotle,  Jesus,  Charlemagne, 
or  Washington  seem  greater  to  many 
present-day  Westerners  than  they 
seemed  to  contemporaries  of  these 
leaders. 

Social  Attitudes  and  Creative  Effort 

Judgments  are  always  affected  by  at¬ 
titudes — as  background  material.  Atti¬ 
tudes  concerning  the  age  of  an  individ¬ 
ual,  as  affecting  his  creative  prospects, 
are  important.  A  slogan  says,  “You  can’t 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  More 
technically,  it  is  sometimes  urged  that 
only  the  minds  of  vigorous  young  adults 
are  sufficiently  agressive  and  venture¬ 
some  to  reach  out  boldly  for  new  hy¬ 
potheses. 

One  implication  of  this  assertion  is 
that  by  middle  age  changes  occur  in 
brain  structure  which  inhibit  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  hypotheses.  Other  implica¬ 
tions  concern  methods  of  establishing, 
recognizing,  and  modifying  intellectual 
habits,  or  developing  and  maintaining 
a  capacity  for  self-analysis.  More  in¬ 
formation  should  help  substantiate  or 
modify  attitudes  and  practices  in  this 
sphere.  A  few  types  of  needed  informa¬ 
tion  are  noted  below. 

1.  More  histcBrical  data  are  needed 
on  (a)  age  at  death  of  persons  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  in 
different  fields,  relative  to  the  average 
length  of  life  for  the  population  mass 
when  such  persons  died — ^period  of  his¬ 
tory,  geographical  location,  etc.  and 
(b)  extent  to  which  these  persons  made 
their  most  significant  contributions 
during  early  adulthood — i.e.,  by  the 
middle  thirties. 

One  might  depend  on  judgments  of 


present-day  workers  in  the  respective 
fields  for  compiling  a  list  of  outstanding 
persons  frcwn  the  past,  and  for  deter¬ 
mining  by  professional  consensus  what 
is  the  most  outstanding  contribution  of 
each  one.  There  should  be  no  real  prob¬ 
lem  about  dates  from  which  to  compute 
ages.  The  data  indicated  would  throw 
light  on  age  of  worker  relative  to  type 
of  creative  work  done. 

2.  There  may  be  differences  among 
fields  of  work  concerning  age  at  which 
workers  seem  most  creative.  Fields  may 
vary  as  to  length  of  time  required  for 
developing  background.  Thus  variation 
might  occur  between  a  field  in  which 
creativeness  consists  of  drawing  together 
and  interpreting  a  wide  range  of  diverse 
information — such  as  philosophy  tries 
to  do,  in  contrast  with  a  field  involving 
an  exp>erimental  approach  to  a  limited 
technical  problem.  The  readiness  with 
which  hypotheses  can  be  tested  experi¬ 
mentally,  thereby  supplying  data  for 
further  speculation,  may  also  affect  the 
development  of  habits  of  making  bold 
leaps  beyond  wbat  is  known. 

3.  Older  persons  may  accumulate 
intellectual  handicaps,  which  through 
appropriate  study  they  could  avoid  or 
minimize.  Seasoned  workers  in  a  field 
are  likely  to  know  more  about  past 
theories  and  facts  than  young  workers 
know.  The  accumulation  may  clutter  the 
minds  of  older  workers  with  errors,  ir- 
relevancies,  and  erroneous  suggestions, 
and  establish  habits  of  thought  which 
obstruct  their  conceiving  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  Sometimes  a  person  adding  a 
column  of  figures  will  make  the  same 
error  repeatedly.  After  some  intervening 
experience,  he  may  return  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  mental  set  and  readily  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  sum.  Mind-set  also  has  the  broader 
implication  regarding  creativeness. 
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4.  Most  young  persons  have  had 
less  ex])erience  with  discouragement 
and  failure  than  older  persons,  and  are 
therefore  less  cautious.  Workers  who  ex- 
t^erience  httle  success  or  encouragement 
during  their  early  years,  possibly  while 
yet  in  school,  may  give  up  trying  and 
conclude  that  the  odds  are  too  great  to 
justify  the  efiFort. 

5.  Young  persons  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  httle  disappointment  may  have 
greater  self-confidence  and  optimism. 
We  need  more  information  about  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  confidence  in  one’s 
ability  actually  aids  achievement. 

6.  Many  persons  who  have  achieved 
reasonable  comfort  and  esteem,  are  in¬ 
duced  by  kinfolk  and  others  to  rest  on 
their  laurels,  whereas  they  might  make 
more  significant  contributions  than  they 
have  yet  made. 

7.  Often  a  person  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  is  thereafter  in 
demand  to  make  speeches,  "appear¬ 
ances,”  etc.,  with  the  result  that  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  thought  are  distracted  from 
further  creative  work.  If  this  occurs 
early  in  hfe,  the  person  concerned  is 
not  hkely  to  be  very  creative  during  mid¬ 
dle  or  later  life. 

8.  Some  older  persons  think  they 
have  reputations  to  protect,  and  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  proposals  that  might  sound 
ridiculous.  Brainstorming,  among  po¬ 
tent  minds  is  a  gesture  in  the  direction 
of  breaking  down  excessive  conserva¬ 
tism  in  this  respect  without  loss  of  repu¬ 
tation.  Dependence  on  lay  voters  for  re¬ 
search  support  may  be  important  in  this 
connection. 

9.  Do  persons  who  achieve  in  early 
life  learn  earher  and  more  fully  than 
others  to  concentrate  their  energies?  Do 
they  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  must  achieve  while  young  or  never? 


This  is  another  respect  in  which  atti¬ 
tudes  and  learning  techniques  are  im¬ 
portant. 

10.  If  a  mature  person  works  in  an 
atmosphere  which  expects  little  crea¬ 
tiveness  from  persons  in  middle  or  later 
life,  he  may  be  handicap|>ed.  Epithets 
comparable  to  "egghead,”  "brain,”  etc., 
often  directed  at  bright  children  in 
school,  may  become  his  lot.  But  if  older 
persons  lived  in  an  atmosphere  which 
fostered  the  idea  that  some  of  life’s 
richest  rewards  can  come  from  creative 
work  during  one’s  later  years,  contribu¬ 
tions  from  such  persons  might  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased.  Determination  and 
persistence  are  related  to  the  idea,  "May¬ 
be  I  can, too.” 

1 1 .  More  information  is  needed 
concerning  the  influence  of  age  on  brain 
structure,  brain  chemistry,  and  the 
transmission  of  impulses  over  nerve 
fibers.  Considerable  interest  is  develop¬ 
ing  in  this  area,  somewhat  apart  from 
age  of  subject. 

12.  Related  to  brain  chemistry  is 
the  possible  role  of  drugs,  electrical 
treatment,  etc.,  in  improving  brain  op¬ 
erations.  Much  research  has  gone  into 
developing  tranquilizers,  to  reduce  alert¬ 
ness  and  response  to  stimuli.  We  might 
develop  drugs  to  increase  mental  alert¬ 
ness  and  raise  the  general  level  of  cere¬ 
bral  functioning. 

1 3.  We  also  need  more  information 
on  the  portion  of  the  time  that  creative 
minds  are  actually  creative.  Even  great 
minds  spend  time  on  routine  and  trivia. 
Problems  of  definition  regarding  crea¬ 
tiveness  would  here  arise,  as  well  as 
means  of  recognizing  when  a  person  be¬ 
ing  observed  is  engaged  in  activity  which 
qualifies.  Introspection  by  creative  per¬ 
sons  themselves  might  have  value  in 
this  connection. 
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Social  Implication 

A  few  implications  are  noted  below, 
regarding  possible  increase  in  creative¬ 
ness  among  older  persons. 

1.  Sucb  an  increase  would  further 
speed  up  the  rate  of  social  change  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  speed-up  would 
directly  affect  people  in  mature  life. 

2.  Speed  up  in  creativeness,  among 
older  persons  or  others,  means  greater 
expenditures  for  research.  This  could 
mean  a  larger  part  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  devoted  to  research.  The  snow¬ 
balling  effect  of  this  development  from 
one  generation  to  another  should  be  ap¬ 
parent — in  part  offset  by  a  decreasing 
portion  of  man’s  energies  needed  for 
maintenance  and  reasonable  growth  of 
population. 

3.  An  important  area  of  research 
concerns  the  nature  and  development 
of  creativeness — the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  occurs,  the  characteristics 
of  persons  involved,  and  particularly 
how  it  takes  place.  What  happens  psy¬ 
chologically  during  a  creative  act? 

4.  Some  studies  indicate  that  cre¬ 
ative  persons  are  often  challenged  by 
disorder,  because  of  the  varied  possibil¬ 
ities  for  introducing  arrangement  or 
order,  whereas  less  creative  or  imagina¬ 
tive  persons  are  confused  by  disorder.^ 
The  fact  that  there  are  degrees  of 
disorder,  and  of  imaginative  potential 
for  seeing  order  come  out  of  it,  implies 
a  development  and  utilization  of  varying 
degrees  of  creativeness.  However,  it  is 


probable  that  any  person  at  any  one 
time  has  a  limit  in  disorder  tolerance 
comparable  to  a  “breaking  point”  re¬ 
garding  tension. 

5.  Two  implications  for  retirement 
are  that  (a)  Adequate  physical  and 
mental  exertion,  in  one’s  later  years,  is 
essential  for  good  physical  and  mental 
health;  and  (b)  retired  and  inactive 
brains  are  not  likely  to  be  creative, 
whether  the  person’s  age  is  twenty-five 
or  sixty-five.  Social  reconstruction  is 
needed  to  keep  intellectual  skills  and 
competencies  active. 

6.  Lay  and  professional  mores  im¬ 
plying  that  you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks,  to  say  nothing  of  expecting 
him  to  devise  additional  tricks,  em¬ 
bodies  considerable  mythology,  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  few  observations  of  dubi¬ 
ous  scope  or  accuracy.  Such  mythology 
is  typical  of  pre-scientific  explanations. 
Among  its  usual  characteristics  are  C^) 
scant  empirical  data,  (b)  haphazard 
evaluation  of  observations  which  are 
made,  and  Cc)  sweeping  conclusions. 

These  characteristics  result  from  the 
need  for  answers  to  questions,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  techniques  for  accumulating 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
reasonably  adequate  answers,  and  the 
stretching  of  implications  from  a  few 
data  beyond  justifiable  limits.  The  way 
to  remedy  situations  of  this  kind  is  to 
make  studies  as  suggested  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  can  then  know  more  than 
at  present  about  the  relationships  of 
chronological  age  to  creativeness. 


1.  Frank  Barron,  "The  Psychology  of  Imagination,”  Scientific  American,  Vol.  199 
(September,  1958),  pp.  150-166. 


All  excellent  things  are  as  difiBcult  as  they  are  rare. 

— Baruch  Spinoza,  Ethics 
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HOWARD  E.  WILSON 


Howard  E.  Wilson,  son  of  an  Illi¬ 
nois  doctor  and  alumnus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  and  Harvard  University, 
•'s  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  He  came  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  1957  after  a  distinguished  ca¬ 
reer  equally  divided  between  the  fields 
of  social  studies  education  and  interna¬ 
tional  education. 

While  still  in  his  twenties.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  wrote  two  books  and  a  score  of  mag¬ 
azine  articles  and  served  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  faculties  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Harvard  University. 

In  1945  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 


Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  The  Endowment  twice  loaned 
him  to  Unesco,  which  he  served  as 
deputy  executive  secretary  and  then  as 
director  of  the  first  Unesco  seminar  on 
international  education. 

In  1953  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the 
NEA  and  AASA. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  a  leader  in 
American  education  in  a  very  precise 
sense  of  the  word.  Time  and  again  he 
has  stirred  his  students  and  professional 
associates  to  move  in  a  direction  that 
no  one  else  had  thought  of  at  the  time. 

Early  in  his  career  he  sought  to  fur¬ 
ther  civic  education  through  community 
participation.  Later  he  strove  to  gain 
more  attention  in  American  schools  for 
the  neglected  areas  of  the  world.  More 
recently  he  has  been  concerned  with  his 
concept  of  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
comparative  education. 

His  imagination,  enthusiasm,  schol¬ 
arship,  and  energy  have  contributed  in¬ 
fluentially  to  a  series  of  "extra-curricu¬ 
lar”  activities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Those  who  have  marvelled  at  the  di¬ 
versity  and  productivity  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 
achievements  can  never  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  secret  of  them  until  they 
know  Florence  Heden  Wilson.  She  has 
not  only  collaborated  with  him  in  much 
of  his  writing,  but  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  has  kept  him  “organized.” 

Wilbur  F.  Murra 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 
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Elementary  School  Social  Studies 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
State  College  of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls 


“Man’s  best  candle  is  his  understanding.” 

— Proverb 


Tl  HROUGHOUT  the  entire  school  day,  tics  which  might  serve  as  guidelines  for 
all  subjects  taught  should  help  children  local  school  systems  as  they  take  a  good 
develop  those  understandings,  attitudes,  hard  look  at  their  own  programs,  as 
and  skills  which  mark  the  good  and  they  make  plans  for  evaluation,  as  they 
effective  citizen.  There  is  one  curricu-  organize  for  curriculum  improvement, 
lum  area,  however,  that  stands  out  and  especially  as  they  get  busy  in  the 
above  the  others  as  being  specifically  actual  production  of  resource  teacher 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  is  guides. 


the  Social  Studies. 

If  the  social  studies  program  is  to 
bear  the  main  responsibility  for  build¬ 
ing  strong  and  useful  citizens,  then 
teachers  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
best  ways  of  producing  this  result.  And 
this  alertness  can  come  about  only  as 
active  work  in  improving  the  local  social 
studies  curriculum  is  carried  on. 

What  is  the  nature  and  organization 
of  our  social  studies  curriculums  today? 
Do  they  embody  the  subject-matter  con¬ 
tent  and  types  of  learning  experiences 
which  children  need  most  in  these 
critical  times?  Are  local  curriculums 
planned  so  that  individual  potentiaUties 
are  nourished?  Is  the  sequence  of  ex¬ 
periences  grade-by-grade  wisely  and 
logically  conceived?  Are  instructional 
materials  varied,  up-to-date,  and  perti¬ 
nent? 

An  examination  of  recent  curriculum 
handbooks  reveals  certain  characteris- 


1 .  Geography,  history,  government, 
citizenship,  economics,  and  con¬ 
servation  are  the  disciplines  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  social  studies 
programs.  It  is  apparent,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  social  studies  en¬ 
compasses  a  wide  range  of  aca¬ 
demic  areas. 

2.  Nearly  all  curriculum  guides  are 
now  organized  on  the  unit  basis. 
Normally,  they  incorporate  a 
statement  of  objectives;  an  out¬ 
line  of  content;  suggested  initia¬ 
tory,  developmental,  and  cul¬ 
minating  activities;  a  list  of  va¬ 
rious  types  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials;  and  a  range  of  ways  in 
which  thorough  evaluation  of 
pupil  progress  may  be  made. 

3.  Many  curriculum  guides  present 
a  chart  of  the  units  taught  at 
each  grade  level,  thus  showing 
the  scope  and  sequence  of  the 
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course  organization  (a  birds-eye  around  the  world  that  are  corn- 

view  of  the  social  studies  cur-  mon  to  all. 

riculum).  9.  More  attention  is  being  given  to 

4.  The  characteristics  of  children  geographic  factors  which  influ- 

are  thoroughly  studied  and  iden-  ence  the  way  people  live, 

tified.  From  these  characteris-  10.  Efforts  are  made  to  give  pupils 

tics,  implications  for  the  curric-  first-hand  experiences  whenever 

ulum  are  drawn.  such  will  make  the  learning 

5.  The  development  of  concepts  is  clearer  and  more  meaningful, 

stressed  as  opposed  to  the  mere  1 1 .  Work  is  being  planned  so  that 
learning  of  unrelated  facts.  pupils  may  pursue  topics  of  per- 

6.  There  is  a  trend  toward  relating  sonal  concern  to  a  depth  com- 

a  larger  share  of  the  social  stud-  mensurate  with  their  abilities, 

ies  curriculum  to  modern-day  12.  A  major  objective  of  the  social 

problems.  studies  program  is  to  help  the 

7.  More  emphasis  is  being  placed  children  develop  a  strong  feel- 

on  the  burgeoning  importance  of  ing  of  loyalty  and  pride  in  their 

of  the  non-western  world.  country,  along  with  an  honest 

8.  Greater  stress  is  being  placed  concern  about  and  understand- 

on  the  characteristics  of  people  ing  of  responsible  citizenship. 
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There  is  endless  merit  in  a  man’s  knowing  when  to  have  done. 

— Thomas  Carlyle,  Francia 
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VIEWPOINTS 

Are  We  Corrupting  America’s  Vision? 


EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


i 


Even  our  friends  in  India  look  at  us 
sorrowfully  and  say,  "You  don’t  prac¬ 
tice  what  you  preach.” 

We  are  annoyed  and  hurt  and  re¬ 
spond,  "We  do,  but  we’re  not  perfect. 
Who  is?  Look  at  Pakistan,” 

W’e  are  both  right,  but  they  aren’t 
making  clear  what  fault  they  think  they 
see  in  us.  And  we  aren’t  answ’ering 
them  when  we  admit  our  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Our  sorrowing  friends  forgive  us 
our  errors — they  have  to  because  our 
jibe  about  Pakistan  strikes  home. 
Neither  of  us  is  spelling  out  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

The  fault  they  think  they  see  in  us 
is  their  fear  that  we  no  longer  are  fun¬ 
damentally  true  to  our  basic  dogma — 
that  is,  that  ever>'  man  should  be  free 
and  is  sacredly  a  child  of  God.  They 
hear  American  demagogues  mouth  the 
dogma  and  use  it  as  cover  for  taking 
vicious  advantage  of  other  humans. 
They  hear  sincere  Americans  say  it  with 
conviction  and  then  deny  it  in  action 
against  Negroes.  They  observe  that  the 
great  shining  concept  is  nearly  hidden 
by  idols  of  wealth  and  baubles. 

On  our  side,  the  nation  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  the  doctrine,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
for  many  it  has  slipped  into  the  sub¬ 
conscious  and  that  in  the  conscious  is 
the  natural  but  material  fruit  of  the 
belief.  The  fruit  is  great  material  pro¬ 


ductivity.  Of  course,  when  we  act  on 
the  idea  that  ever}’  man  is  a  child  of 
God  we  nurture  each  to  bring  into  effec¬ 
tive  use  all  his  inborn  power.  That  pro¬ 
duces  floods  of  goods.  We  become  pre¬ 
occupied  with  goods  and  forget  the 
driving  force  which  made  men  strong  in 
producing  them.  Production  then  be¬ 
comes  the  aim,  rather  than  the  full  and 
rich  development  of  each  man. 

It  is  time  to  put  into  our  conscious 
mind  that  the  fundamental  urge  of  the 
country  is  to  develop  men,  not  goods — 
that  goods  are  results  not  purposes. 

Jesus  said  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  “Seek  Ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 
Some  Christians  corrupt  that  into  mean¬ 
ing,  “See  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
means  for  getting  these  desirable 
things.”  The  last  is  mockery,  and  results 
in  hypocricy. 

Our  doctrine  is  “Seek  first  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  children  of  God,  and  the 
products  of  their  hands  and  minds  will 
enrich  you.”  Some  Americans  read  it, 
“Seek  riches  and  to  gain  them  develop 
men.”  The  second  version  is  just  as 
much  a  perversion  of  our  doctrine  as  is 
the  corruption  of  Jesus’  command. 

It  is  this  second  version  that  our 
friends  in  India  and  in  other  lands  fear 
is  now  our  driving  force. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 
New  York  University  School  of  Education 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City 


School  Business  Management.  By 
William  H.  Roc.  N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill,  1961. 
$7.95. 

The  basic  functions  of  school  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  their  relationship  to  the 
total  school  organization  are  discussed  in  this 
text  designed  for  graduate  students  in  school 
administration.  The  management  approach 
is  stressed  and  policies  and  practices  in  the 
eflicient  operation  of  a  school  system  are  de¬ 
lineated.  Numerous  case  studies,  research 
findings,  and  theoretical  analyses  make  the 
volume  a  rewarding  one.  Areas  covered  in¬ 
clude;  internal  organizational  structure, 
office  and  personnel  management,  budgeting, 
accounting,  purchasing,  control  of  supplies, 
school  construction,  building  maintenance 
and  operation,  transportation,  food  services, 
legal  relationships,  insurance,  and  safety. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Teaching  Home  Economics.  By  Olive 
A.  Hall  and  Beatrice  Paolucci.  N.Y.;  Wiley, 
1961.  $6.95. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  care¬ 
fully  designed  text  is  its  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 
The  book  is  primarily  for  college  students 
who  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  of  home 
economics.  The  volume,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reference  to  counselors,  principals, 
curriculum  coordinators,  and  school  board 
members  and  parents.  The  text  provides  de¬ 
scriptions  of  home  economics  programs  in  a 
variety  of  schools  and  indicates  the  role  of 
the  home  economics  teacher  in  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  process.  Various  aspects  of  the  home 
economics  teacher’s  job  are  delineated  and 
there  are  specific  suggestions  for  successful 
teaching.  Excellent  as  a  preservice  text. 

— W.  P.  S. 


How  AN  Ivy  League  College  Decides 
ON  Admission.  By  Katherine  Kinkead.  New 
York:  Norton.  1961.  $2.95. 

High  school  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  their 
parents  and  grade  advisers,  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  these  days  over  the  problems  and 
procedures  of  getting  admitted  to  college. 
Mrs.  Kinkead  spent  several  months  in  the 
admissions  office  at  Yale  where  she  inter¬ 
viewed  some  of  the  men  who  interview  those 
who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  college. 
This  book  is  an  elaboration  of  her  now  fa¬ 
mous  article  on  the  same  subject  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker.  The  volume  will 
be  a  helpful  one  for  parents,  advisers,  and 
the  high  school  pupils  as  well. — W.  P.  S. 

Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance  Serv¬ 
ices.  By  Walter  F.  Johnson,  Buford  SteflFlre 
and  Roy  A.  Edelfelt.  N.Y.:  McGraw-HUl, 
1961.  $6.50. 

This  volume  has  been  designed  as  a  text 
for  the  basic  course  in  pupil  personnel  serv¬ 
ices  and  guidance  principles  and  practices. 
The  broad  guidance  functions  of  education 
and  their  relation  to  instruction  and  admin¬ 
istration  are  restudied  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  key  role  of  the 
teacher.  The  book  has  been  divided  in  five 
sections,  each  comprising  a  number  of  chap¬ 
ters.  Part  One  is  an  introduction  and  sets  the 
theme  of  the  text  as  it  establishes  the  need 
for  individualization  in  guidance  services. 
The  nature  and  society  of  the  pupil  and  pu¬ 
pil  personnel  roles  are  the  topics  in  Parts 
Two  and  Three.  Part  Four  considers  tech¬ 
niques  of  pupil  personnel  work.  The  final 
section  looks  into  the  future.  The  authors  are 
experts  in  their  field  and  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  are  tributes  to  their  sound  philosophic 
orientation  and  wide  experience. — W.  P.  S. 
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Supervision  as  Leadership.  By  Jane 
Franseth.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Row  Peterson. 
1961.  $5.00. 

Basic  questions  on  supervision  are  raised 
and  answered  in  this  book  which  can  ade¬ 
quately  serve  those  who  are  in  supervisory 
positions  and  those  who  are  preparing  for 
such  posts  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  What  is  good  supervision?  How  can 
supervision  help  our  schools  achieve  their 
objectives?  How  can  supervision  help  the 
schools  provide  good  learning  opportunities 
for  their  pupils?  What  are  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  put  into  practice?  Objectives  of  the 
school  are  discussed  in  the  first  major  section 
of  the  volume  while  the  applications  of  these 
principles  are  described  in  Parts  Two  and 
Three.  Part  Four  considers  evaluation  of 
teaching  practices,  pupil  achievement,  and 
supervision  itself. — ^W.  P.  S. 

American  Higher  Education.  Edited 
by  Richard  Hofstadter  and  Wilson  Smith. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961. 
$15.00. 

Richard  Hofstadter,  DeWitt  Clinton  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University,  and  Wilson 
Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Education  at  John  Hopkins,  have  compiled 
this  useful  and  important  anthology  encom¬ 
passing  three  centuries  of  the  literature  of 
American  higher  education.  These  two  vol¬ 
umes  present  a  review  of  the  major  trends 
in  the  history  of  undergraduate  colleges  and 
of  universities  in  America.  The  important 
discussions,  conflicts,  and  hopes,  are  care¬ 
fully  delineated.  A  must  for  students  in  the 
history  of  education,  and,  more  especially, 
the  history  of  American  education. — W.  P.S. 

Evaluation  in  Higher  Education.  By 
Paul  L.  Dressel  and  Associates.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1961. 

Proceeding  on  a  very  broad  conception  of 
evaluation.  Dr.  Paul  Dressel,  of  the  Office  of 
Institution  Research  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  called  upon  a  number  of  asso¬ 
ciates  to  consider  the  evaluative  process  in 
relation  to  American  higher  education.  Chap¬ 
ters  1-3  consider  the  nature  and  role  of 
evaluatioD,  the  significance  and  the  problems 
of  defining  educational  objectives,  and  the  re¬ 


lationship  of  evaluation  to  the  learning.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  treat  specific  evaluation 
and  testing  problems  in  the  four  broad  areas 
of  social  studies,  the  natural  sciences,  the 
humanities,  and  communication.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  grades  and  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  are  considered  in  the  final  chapters, 
which  also  touch  on  the  nature  and  role  of 
evaluation  in  several  phases  of  institutional 
planning  and  policy  determination.  Here,  too, 
are  discussions  of  such  areas  as  admissions 
and  placement,  evaluation  of  instruction, 
state  and  national  surveys,  and  the  institu¬ 
tional  self-study. — VJ.  P.  S. 

American  Labor.  By  Henry  Pelling. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961. 
$1.75. 

This  is  a  brief  yet  very  full  history  of 
American  labor  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Pelling  shows  how  working 
conditions  and  labor  organizations  have  been 
shaped  by  all  the  circumstances  of  life  in 
the  New  World.  He  indicates  how  the  crises 
of  national  life — the  American  Revolution, 
the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  the  Great  De¬ 
pression,  and  two  World  Wars — ^have  af¬ 
fected  the  fortunes  of  workingmen  and  how 
these  events  made  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  the  unique  institution  that  it  is.  In 
turn,  the  author  points  out  how  the  labor 
movement  has  affected  national  politics  and 
the  ideals  of  American  society. — W.  P.  S. 

Independent  School  Operation.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  William  Johnson.  N.Y.:  Van  Nos¬ 
trand,  1961.  $5.85. 

The  number  of  private  school  students 
continues  to  increase  and  so  do  the  problems 
that  perplex  those  who  operate  the  independ¬ 
ent  schools.  A  wide  variety  of  experiences 
tliat  the  administrators  of  these  schools  have 
encountered  are  presented  in  this  book.  The 
volume  will  be  a  useful  one  for  those  who 
own,  operate,  or  teach  in  the  independent 
schools.  "How  to  Get  Your  School  Under¬ 
way”  is  the  first  topic  introduced.  Then  fol¬ 
low  chapters  on  administration,  curriculum, 
student  body,  business  management,  public 
relations,  financing  the  school,  religion  and 
values,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  board¬ 
ing  schools. — W,  P.  S. 


TOPICS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Adult  Education 

Five  school  districts  in  four  states  have 
been  selected  by  the  National  Association  of 
Public  School  Adult  Educators  (NAPSAE) 
as  recipients  of  funds  to  broaden  and  enrich 
their  adult  education  programs.  The  commu¬ 
nities  chosen  for  this  experimental  project 
are:  East  Aurora,  Illinois;  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland;  Herkimer  and  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  Warren,  Rhode  Island. 

The  funds  are  part  of  a  three-year  grant 
of  $225,000  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  given  to  NAPSAE  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  liberal  adult  education  and 
education  for  public  responsibility  in  the 
public  schools.  Funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  made  available  to  five  other  communities 
in  the  1962-63  and  1963-64  school  years. 

School  superintendents  in  the  chosen  dis¬ 
tricts  agreed  to  use  the  funds  to  employ  di¬ 
rectors  of  adult  education  one-half  time 
where  none  was  previously  employed,  or 
full-time  where  employment  had  been  half¬ 
time.  The  directors  will  use  their  expanded 
time  to  work  exclusively  on  the  development 
of  programs  in  liberal  adult  education  and 
education  for  public  responsibility.  (More 
than  half  the  people  now  responsible  for  adult 
education  programs  in  the  public  schools  arc 
on  half-time  assignment  or  less.) 

“New  Mathematics” 

The  so-called  “new  Mathematics”  has  sent 
teachers  back  to  school,  parents  into  study 
groups  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  has  inspired  students  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  a  subject  which  they  once 
considered  rather  deadly.  How  and  why  this 
transformation  has  taken  place  is  described 
in  a  new  report.  The  Revolution  in  School 
Mathematics;  A  Challenge  for  Administrators 
and  Teachers,  which  was  published  last 
month  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  (NCTM),  a  department  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

For  several  years  many  experiments,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  local,  have  been  developing 
new  approaches  to  the  study  of  mathematics 


in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These 
are  now  being  tried  by  school  systems  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

During  1960,  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  with  the  support 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  held 
eight  regional  orientation  conferences  for 
school  administrators  and  mathematics  super¬ 
visors  on  the  new  mathematics  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  report  summarizes 
the  material  presented  at  the  conferences. 

The  current  revolution  in  mathematics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Baley  Price,  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  is  due  to  three  factors — advances  made 
by  mathematical  research,  automation,  and 
computing  machines  which  now  can  per¬ 
form  what  was  formerly  thought  impossible 
in  the  realm  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Price  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

These  factors  have  made  new  demands 
upon  the  educated  person,  says  Dr.  Price, 
who  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  technological  revolution  now  in 
progress  requires  that  new  mathematics  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  that  the  emphasis  be 
shifted  in  the  teaching  of  many  subjects 
already  included  in  our  mathematics  courses, 
and  that  we  increase  the  production  of  math¬ 
ematicians  and  mathematics  teachers.” 

Traditional  topics  that  have  been  omitted 
in  the  new  mathematics  are  extensive  com¬ 
puting  with  logarithms,  extensive  work  on 
the  solution  of  oblique  triangles,  elaborate 
cases  of  factoring,  and  much  of  the  involved 
proofs  of  solid  geometry.  Mathematics  schol¬ 
ars  believe  that  these  subjects  are  now  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  mathematical  thought 
or  do  not  need  the  emphasis  they  once  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  curriculum. 

But  other  than  adding  and  subtracting 
areas  of  learning  in  mathematics,  the  new 
mathematics  revitalizes  old  mathematics.  All 
of  the  various  programs  developed  stress 
unifying  ideas  in  mathematics,  the  central 
themes  that  run  through  mathematical 
thought  (i.e.,  set  theory),  and  the  structure 
of  mathematics,  which  is  a  study  of  the  bas¬ 
ic  properties  that  are  common  to  all  systems 
of  mathematics. 
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According  to  the  report,  both  teachers  and  picture  aimed  at  sparking  interest  among 

students  have  responded  enthusiastically  to  adults  and  students  in  community  service 

the  new  training,  with  many  teachers  saying  through  becoming  volunteers  with  their  local 

they  would  find  it  impossible  to  return  to  the  Red  Cross  chapters. 

traditional  texts.  Although  the  new  mathe-  The  22-minute  film  is  entitled  “Discovery” 
matics  is  aimed  particularly  at  the  college  and  can  be  used  in  high  schools,  meetings 

preparatory  student,  it  has  been  found  that  of  parents,  teachers,  civic  groups  and  other 

average  or  slow  students  respond  as  well  un-  groups  interested  in  education  and  commu- 

der  the  new  programs  as  they  do  under  the  nity  betterment.  The  film  also  is  of  such 

traditional  methods,  and  sometimes  w'ith  general  interest  that  television  stations  will 

more  success.  doubtless  find  it  of  value  as  the  basis  for  a 

.Another  of  the  authors  of  the  report,  W.  public  service  program. 

Eugene  Ferguson,  head  of  the  Mathematics  A  leader’s  guide,  available  for  use  with 

Di'partment  at  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  “Discovery,”  offers  help  in  planning  discus- 

School,  points  out  that  the  new  mathematics  sions  for  a  variety  of  audiences.  Included 

program  should  be  implemented  only  under  are  suggestions  for  a  TV  panel, 

ceruin  conditions.  These  include  adequately  “Discovery”  was  produced  by  Jarvis  Couil- 
preparexl  teachers  who  receive  extra  compen-  lard  who  wrote  “Skippy  and  the  Three  R’S” 

sation  for  the  time  it  takes  them  to  “relearn”  and  “Mike  Makes  His  Mark,”  both  well 

the  new  programs,  proper  selection  of  the  known  educational  films.  The  original  mu- 

program  and  the  students  who  take  it,  and  sical  score  was  composed  by  Ron  Riddle, 

concerted  efforts  to  orient  parents  to  the  new  “Discovery”  opens  as  Jayne  and  Hal,  high 
program.  school  students  from  a  near-by  city,  are  visit- 

Ferguson  also  comments,  in  answer  to  the  ing  Garry  on  the  set  of  a  motion  picture  be- 

question  as  to  why  a  change  is  necessary  in  ing  made  by  the  local  High  School  Red  Cross 

view  of  some  of  the  fine  mathematicians  pro-  group.  Garry  invites  his  two  friends  to  a  High 

duced  by  the  old  program:  “Some  of  us  who  School  Red  Cross  meeting  to  hear  about  the 
have  taught  the  traditional  mathematics  pro-  results  of  a  chapter  survey  of  community 
gram  feel  it  is  a  miracle  that  some  of  our  needs.  Led  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
students  became  mathematicians  considering  the  students  at  the  meeting  tell  in  a  series 

the  way  we  taught  them.”  of  flashbacks  the  discoveries  they  made  about 

Frank  B.  Allen,  director  of  the  regional  the  community,  other  people  and  themselves, 
conferences  and  chairman  of  the  mathe-  Scenes  show  youth  volunteers  at  work  in 
matics  department  for  the  high  school  and  military  and  communit>’  hospitals,  blood  cen- 
junior  college  at  La  Grange,  Illinois,  points  ters,  on  disasters  and  in  many  other  situa- 
out  that  the  mathematics  revolution  is  not  a  tions  calling  for  well-trained  responsible  and 
crash  program  aimed  at  producing  mathe-  mature  workers. 

matkians  as  instruments  for  the  Cold  War.  “Discovery”  w'as  filmed  on  location  in  Co- 
"Instead,”  he  says,  “it  is  a  program  for  lumbia,  Ohio,  with  a  group  of  high  school 
long-range  improvement  which  aims  to  pro-  students  and  adults  acting  out  their  real  life 

duce  people  who  are  not  only  more  compe-  roles  as  members  of  the  High  School  Red 

tent  in  science  and  technology,  but  are  also  Cross.  Dr.  Harold  H.  Eibling,  superintendent 

better  able  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  of  Schools  in  Columbus,  plays  his  own  part 

citizenship  in  a  free  society.”  as  High  School  Red  Cross  Adviser. 

Arrangements  for  showing  the  film  can  be 
American  Red  Cross  Resources  made  through  any  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Red  Cross.  It  can  be  shown  on  any 
The  American  Red  Cross  Office  of  Edu-  standard  16  mm.  sound  projector, 
cational  Relations  has  just  released  a  motion 


DO  YOU  ENJOY  READING  EDUCATION  MAGAZINE?  DO 
YOU  FIND  READING  EDUCATION  MAGAZINE 
STIMULATING  AND  HELPFUL? 

The  chances  are  that  you  do,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  reading  this  paragraph. 
The  chances  are,  too,  that  you  know  of  associates  and  friends  who  might  find 
reading  EDUCATION  enjoyable,  stimulating,  and  helpful. 

EDUCATION  magazine  provides  in  each  issue  under  the  direction  of 
a  guest  editor  a  collection  of  thought-provoking  articles  on  a  significant  area 
of  the  curriculum  or  a  significant  aspect  of  education.  Also  each  issue  in¬ 
cludes  articles  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching,  current  educational  trends, 
educational  research,  and  many  other  topics  of  special  concern  to  educators 
carrying  on  day-by-day  activities. 

If  you  have  associates  or  friends  who  are  unacquainted  with  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  we’ll  be  happy  to  send  them  free  copies  with  your  compliments. 
Simply  fill  in  and  forward  the  attached  blanks  to  us.  Then  we’ll  mail 
sample  copies  of  the  current  issue  immediately. 

W'e’ll  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  serve  your  friends,  just  as  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
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More  Valuable  Than  Ever  Before! 


CHILDHOOD  OF 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 


CHILDHOOD 


THE  BEAUTIFULLY  STYLED 
BEST-SELLING  CHILDREN’S  SERIES 


Here  are  your  favorite  supplementary  readers — now  in  a  new,  modern,  colorful 
format  that  makes  them  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

Use  CHILDHOOD  books  In  your  classroom  for: 

•  Productive  FREE  READING!  •  Enriched  CURRICULAR  READING! 


•  Interest-centered  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING! 


SPECIAL  READING  Classes! 


These  beautiful  new  books  pro\ide  reading  uith  a  purpose.  W'hen  you  use  them 
in  the  classroom  you  will  have: 

CLASSWIDE  READING  GAINS:  Ever)’  intermediate  grade  pupil  will  thrill  to 
the  action  and  excitement  in  these  stories  about  real  Americans.  Better  and  faster 
reading  will  result  through  the  use  of  these  high  interest,  easy  vocabulary  books. 

BROADENED  HORIZONS:  Important  concepts  of  history,  geography,  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  social  studies  are  brought  to  life  in  these  volumes.  Abstract 
ideas  become  vivid  experiences  to  broaden  each  child’s  horizons. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  CONCEPTS:  These  valuable  books  emphasize 
traits  of  loyalty,  devotion  to  countr)-,  love  of  freedom  and  tolerance  and 
individual  honest)’  and  courage,  contributing  powerfully  toward  form¬ 
ing  good  citizenship. 

APPRECIATION  OF  LITCRATURE:  Each  book  in  this  series  pre¬ 
sents  a  gripping  stor)’  so  that  the  child  is  compelled  to  read  on 
and  on  and  -^en  to  demand  more  and  more  CHILDHOOD  books 
to  read.  Children  will  discover  for  themselves  the  fun  of  good 
reading. 


The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.  Dept.  EM  11 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  newlv- 
st>led  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 
S^es,  including  complete  information  and  listing  of 
all  118  titles. 

Name _ _ _  Title  —  _ 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PRICE 

Now  this  beautiful  new  school 
edition  is  available  to  ALL 
schools  at  the  moderate  price  of 
$1.47  each,  plus  postage. 

START  BUILDING  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  LIBRARY  OF 
CHILDHOOD  BOOKS  TODAY! 
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